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Editorial 


YOU cannot expect to have an ardent intense love of somethim 
you have not clearly seen and thoroughly known. Philosophice 
truths which you are not willing to re-examine cannot form tH 
basis of a philosophy of life, but must be nothing more than 
principles of a dead philosophical system. And theological trutt] 
which are not rediscovered, and readapted to the forms and cui} 
toms of a changing society, cannot form the basis of, or be th 
energizing source of, a genuine spiritual life. 
And so this issue of Spmrruat Lire is dedicated to rediscovering 
The Church, which will always turn out to be, under the w 
hampered vision of the discoverers of every age, nothing othe 
than Jesus Christ, Son of the living God. 
The Layman in the Church, who will turn out to be somethin 
far more than we suspected, or dared express, since all that worry 
and overcompensation so prevalent in the post-Tridentine Chure}} 
The Mission of the Contemplative Life in the Church Todat} 
which will be its unchangeable mission in all other ages as wek 
namely: the quiet, strong, irrefutable affirmation that God is Goeg 
the indestructible sign and compelling witness of the transcendened 
of God; and besides that: being apostolic in a unique and im 
measurable way, by injecting love where there is no love. 
The Meaning of the Mixed (Apostolic) Life, which is vastii 
misunderstood from without and largely misused or unused fron] 
within. Though less sublime than a purely contemplative life, i 
is more perfect because its admiration of God, which it has # 
common with the contemplative, is not isolated from the contex 
of communication; it is evangelical. . 
The Perfect Christian Community, which is one of the most pow 
erful dreams that ever bemused and bewitched the lay apostolat’ 
in England and America, is born of a deep hunger of man that mus 
be satisfied. Experience so far seems to indicate that it will be satis 
fied best within the framework of the family and the parish. 
The Spiritual Life, and its mysterious unfolding, by seeing it 
analogously, in the long arduous process of muscular re-education 
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r. Cullinane is presently on a mission in the Yukon. 


Rediscovering the 


| Catholic Church 


wise and holy priest 

e shared with me 
hat he felt sure to be 
great discovery. 

said that he had been 
r more than sixty years 


* * * 


+ questioned me 
‘ite honestly: 
st what is the Catholic 
Jhurch? 
at does it really mean 
be a Catholic?” 

B= 4 * 


* 


hock: 


e very groundwork of my 


question came as quite 2) 


aunted me and seemed to rock 


Father Eugene Cullinane 


For many years I searched 

You might say everywhere 

For light to understand 

What, for so long a time, 

I thought I understood, 

But somehow didn’t — 

The answer to the question: 
“Just what is the Catholic 

Church 

And why should all, 

Including Protestants, 

Belong to it?” 

% ® 


* 


I could not find the answer. 
% * * 

There is a key, 

It seems to me, 

That opens wide the door 

To rediscovery 

Of what it means to be 

A Catholic. 
* * % 

That wondrous key 

Is the Sacred Liturgy. 
* % * 


In the blessed land of Mystery 


ought That we call Liturgy 
being Only those can see 
e z= s Who have the eyes to see — 
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The simple 
And the pure of heart, 
The little ones who dwell apart 
From all the sinful pride 
And jealousy, 
The self-sufficiency 
And smug complacency 
That makes the Catholicity 
Of too many Catholics 
A cloak of mediocrity 
That sometimes even turns 
Into a mockery 
Of Christianity, 
Because their lives are little more 
Than sheer hypocrisy. 
e * * 


So if you want to take with me 

This journey into mystery 

Then read these lines quite 
prayerfully, 

And she 

Who is the Queen of Liturgy 

And mother of Him 

Whose very name is Mystery — 

She, 


Mary, 

The Bridge, the Door, the Key 

To every mystery 

And all the liturgy, 

She will lead you 

And feed you 

Line by line 

As she once led 

And fed 

Him 

Who is the Mystery of mysteries, 

The Little Infant in her arms, 

Jesus, 

Her Son, 

Our Lord. 
* * * 

To understand the liturgy 

It is necessary to understand 

The Son of God, 

Jesus Christ, 


Our Lord, 

For the liturgy 

Is nothing other 

Than Jesus, 

The Incarnate Word of God, 

Living His own life — 

Fully divine, 

Fully human — 

In all its fullness 

And sublimity, 

In all its breadth 

And mystery, 

In all its infinite totality. 
= = = 


The life of Jesus 
Is the life of God 
Because He is the Son of God, 
The Word Incarnate; 
The life of Jesus 
Is also the life of man 
Because He is the Son of Man, 
The Son of Mary. 

= = = 


The life of Jesus 

Is the life of love, 

For Jesus is God 

And God is Love. 

Thus it is that, 

With Jesus, 

To be is to love; 

There is no separation 

Between His being 

And His loving 

They are one. 
2 = * 

This is why 

Jesus cannot do anything 

Except to love; 

That is why 

Everything that Jesus does 

Is simply love. 
* * * 

Jesus loves His Father, 

God the Father, 
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\fter whom all fatherhood is 
named 
n heaven 
ind on earth. 
the Father of Jesus 
Love Itself 
secause God is Love. 
the Father is infinitely lovable, 
nfinitely loving, 
.s is the Son. 
tis their love 
"hat makes Them one. 
: = * = 
Vhat is Love? 
| = a4 = 
Jesus and His Father 
‘is a Sigh, 
Wordless Movement 
)f the Heart of God, 
Roaring Wind, 
Raging Fire, 
‘Holocaust Divine — 
e Gift 
which Each One 


tell of Love in God 
ause, in God, 
ove is not a word — 
jis the Holy Spirit of the 
Godhead 
d His Name is Love. 

= & = 
ae human heart of Jesus 
‘as so filled with love 


s one unbroken act of love 
x His Heavenly Father 
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And for us, 
It was surrender 
To His Father’s will, 
A total and complete oblation — 
A giving of Himself — 
Even unto bloody immolation 
And the agonizing death He died 
Upon the cross, 
In which, 
As High Priest of the human race, 
He gave Himself 
In sacrifice 
As Victim 
For the sins of men — 
The Lamb of God 
Who takes away your sins 
And mine, 
As well as those of all mankind. 
= = = 


This love in Jesus, 

This sacrifice, 

This union of His human will 

With the Divine 

Is Worship — 

The total and viitteed 
submission 

Of the God-Man to His Father. 

& ® & 


And so, you see, 

For Jesus to simply be 

Is simply to love 

And, for Him, 

To love 

Is simply to worship 

His Heavenly Father. 

To be, to love, to worship 

Are all one 

In Him Who is the Son 

Both of God and of Mary. 
* * * 


This is the unity 
Of sweet simplicity 
That makes the Blessed Trinity 
But one payinity’ 
% 5 
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I said in the beginning 
That the liturgy 
Is nothing other 
Than Jesus, 
The Incarnate Word of God, 
Living His own life — 
Fully divine, 
Fully human — 
In all its fullness and sublimity, 
In all its breadth and mystery, 
In all its infinite totality. 
® * * 


The glory 

And unspeakable sublimity 

Of God’s great love 

For our humanity 

Is the wondrous truth 

That Jesus lives, 

Not only in Himself, 

But also in all those 

With whom He shares His life, 

Which is the very life of God. 
® * * 


And these are those 
Who have been born again 
Of water and the Holy Ghost 
And who profess 
The one and only 
Catholic and holy 
Apostolic faith — 
The branches of the Vine 
Which is Our Lord, 
Descendants of the New Adam, 
Members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, 

Which is the Catholic Church — 
In other words, the Catholics, 
Militant on earth, 
Suffering in purgatory, 
Triumphant in heaven. 

La ® * 


The liturgy, therefore, 
Is nothing more or less 
Than Catholic life, 
Catholic love, 


Catholic worship. 

This is the life, the love, the 
worship 

Of the Head and members 

Of the Catholic Church, 

In other words, the Christ-life, 


The life of Jesus 
In Himself 
And in us — 
That unity of mystery 
And mystery of unity 
By which He lives 
In us 
And we 
In Him 
Through the vivifying Breath of 
God, 
Which is the Holy Spirit — 
The Crimson Dove, 
The God of Love. 
* = = 
Because this life, 
This love, 
This worship 
Is human 
As well as divine, 
It has its human side. 
Like man’s body 
It is external, visible; 
Like man’s soul 
It is internal, invisible; 
Like the human race 
It is communal, public; 
Like your individual human soul 
It is personal, private. 
It is, in other words, 
The integral worship 
Rendered the Triune God 
By the Mystical Body of Christ, 
Which is the Catholic Church, 
In the fullness and totality 
Of its Head and members. 
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= * = 


he liturgy is indeed so vast, 
© comprehensive and 
magnificent, 
‘hat frail and tiny human minds 
like ours 
Jannot contain 
“he greatness and the grandeur 
of it. 
= = * 
iumanwise, 
Ve have to take it all apart, 
snd study it part by part. 
is necessary, I know, 
sut we must take care 
d be aware 
£ the danger that we will 
mistake 
me part or other 
or the whole 
nd thus lose sight of the totality 
r — if I may coin a word — 


| e greatest tragedy of all 
ed be to analyze each part 


= * % 


at is why I want to say again 
at, if we look upon this mystery 
_all its beautiful simplicity, 
‘e shall discover that the liturgy 
,simply Mary’s Son. 
began 
ith the dawn of man — 
ae chosen ones — 
ad it was crowned 
fith the Precious Blood of Jesus 
a that holy hill 
illed Calvary. 

& * = 


is is why 


It is not incorrect to say 
That the liturgy 

Is the Mass 

And all that leads to it — 
The mediation 

Of the Mediator Dei, 

The great High Priest, 
And all the other priests 
Who share His priesthood 
With Him. 


= = * 


- It is, therefore, the sacraments, 


The breviary, 
The sacramentals 
And everything the blessed books 
contain 
And bring us. 
= & =e 
But in so small a book as this 
We cannot look upon the parts 
But must look at the heart 
Of liturgy, 
For it contains the parts. 
& & & 


The heart of liturgy, 

As I have said, 

Is the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 

Bleeding, 

Dying, 

On the Cross 

Out of love 

For His Father 

And for us: 

The heart of liturgy 

Is Holy Mass. 

& % % 

Holy Mass also has many parts; 

It has its many prayers, 

Symbolic actions, 

Ceremonies 

And its great cycle of beautiful 
feasts 

That bears the very name 
“liturgical.” 

= * 
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But in so small a book as this 
We cannot look upon the parts 
But must look at the heart 
Of Holy Mass — 
The Consecration. 

oe * * 
In doing so, 
We shall not fall into that error 
All too common in our day 
Whereby the sacred liturgy 
Is thought to be 
Merely the outward part 
Of divine worship, 
Or but an empty ceremonial. 
Too often it happens 
That the Eucharistic Christ 
Is housed in golden tabernacles 
On altars quite “liturgical,” 
Or so they say, 
In costly edifices of stone 
Beneath whose weight of debt 
The people groan. 
The priest who neglected his flock 
To build himself this monument 
Is long since dead; 
The hearts of his parishoners, 
Meanwhile, 
Have turned to stone 
And Christ is lonely 
Despite the splendid choir 
And ceremony. 
The liturgy, in fact, is dead. 

* * * 


The same thing came to pass 

In a different form 

Once upon a time 

In a hospital run by nuns 

Who openly professed themselves 
to be 

Religious. 

They all used missals at the Mass 

And sang Gregorian chant 

But turned away 

A needy, pregnant mother 

Because she could not pay: 


They gave her bed away 
To another 
Who could pay. 
I do not need to tell you 
That they turned their Mass 
Into a mockery 
And pierced the very heart of 
liturgy — 
The Heart of Jesus Christ. 
sd = * 


As in the time of Christ, 

We find in every walk of life 
toda 

Those “whited sepulchers” of 
which He spoke — 

The ones who maybe go to Mass 

And pass for Catholics 

But who deny at every turn their 
Catholicity 

By leading lives so wholly full of 
mediocrity 

And sheer hypocrisy 

That they are tombs 

Containing only rottenness 

And dead men’s bones. 

2 = = 

The heart of Catholicity, 

Just like the heart of liturgy, 

Is one, as I have said, 

With the heart of Holy Mass — 

The Consecration. 

= = e 


Every Catholic knows 

That at the awesome moment of 
the Consecration 

Our Lord does bloodlessly 

Exactly what He did 

On Calvary 

In a bloody way: 

He loves with all His Heart 

By doing perfectly 

His Father’s will, 

By giving of Himself — 

A total and complete oblation — 

Even unto bloody immolation — 
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nd the agonizing death He died 
pon the cross. 
= EJ = 


his love in Jesus, 

his sacrifice, 

his union of His human will 
Jith the Divine 

: Worship — 

he total and complete 
submission 

£ the God-Man 

o His Father. 
7 Ed = = 

he members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, 

: union with their Head, 


1at is, 

en each one loves with all his 
‘heart 

id so gives of himself 

‘to become a total and 
complete oblation 

en unto bloody immolation. 

* * = 

all you good men of the earth 
id lovers of humanity! 

) not judge Catholicity 

all the mediocrity 

:d sickening hypocrisy 

those who do the work of 


= = 2 


ions of you search today 
d long to find 
answer 
\that all-important question 
aich haunts your mind. 

= + ca 


you have to do, dear friends, 
nter prayerfully 
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Into that wondrous mystery 
Which is the very heart of 
liturgy — 
The Holy Mass and Calvary — 
The loving death of Jesus Christ 
Renewed each day, 
Though bloodlessly, 
Upon the Catholic altars of the 
world 
And in the hearts of such 
As you and me. 
= = = 


This is the road, 

It seems to me, 

That leads to rediscovery 

Of Christianity, 

The source and life of which 

Is the Divinity 

Of Jesus Christ, 

Incarnate 

Quite mysteriously 

Within that vast community 

Which is the Catholic Church. 
= = *% we 


This is what we learn 

By going prayerfully 

Into the very heart of liturgy, 

Which, as I have said, 

Is nothing other than Jesus, 

The Incarnate Word of God, 

Living His own life — 

Fully divine, fully human — 

In all its fullness and sublimity, 

In all its infinite totality 

And in that integrality 

Which is the mystery of unity 

And unity of mystery 

Whereby to be, to love, to 
worship 

Are in Him but one; 

And He lives on in us, 

Who are but one 

With Him Who is the Son 

Both of God 

And of Mary. 


Thomas Coffey is a religious-books editor for the Macmillan Compani 
an instructor in Philosophy at Fordham University and St. Peter 
College, and a regular contributor to magazines and newspaper 
His article is a review of Father Yves Congar’s book, Lay People ; 
the Church, published by Newman. 


The Obligation to Build 
the Church 


Thomas P. Coffe 


THE divine, redemptive element in the Church is not destine 
merely to survive. It must live: constantly readapting itself 
the forms and customs of a changing society, continually reinvigo 
ating the material order through the spiritual energy with whic 
it is charged. In order that such vital changes may take plac 
those who guide the destiny of the Church must have a cle; 
understanding of the two chief aspects of its existence: (1) tl 
Church as an institution or an objective source of salvation; ar 
(2) the Church as the community of the faithful. 

These two aspects of the life of the Church are the subject. 
a very significant book which has recently been translated fro 
the French and issued in America. Lay People in the Church, } 
Father Yves Congar, O.P., is the most comprehensive and reliab 
guide existing in English in respect to a reasoned theology of tl 
laity. And the book seems especially important because of # 
author’s pointed remarks on the historical, social, world-embracit 
activity of the Church — an activity flowing directly from the st 
insufficiently appreciated life of the Church as a “society of tl 
faithful.” After a careful and scholarly examination of the source 
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F Catholic dogma relating to the nature and function of the 
yman in the Church, and from his many experiences with lay 
lovements in France, Father Congar has produced a distinguished 
nd highly useful volume. Given the prevalent interest in the 
ractical planning and direction of lay organizations and activities 
3 well as the alarming absence of other helpful writings in English 
a these subjects, Lay People in the Church will very likely occa- 
on debate and discussion in many Catholic quarters here for 
me time. 


ihe Church the Mystical Body 


‘Though the two phases of the life of the Church sometimes 
ppear contradictory, they are, as Father Congar shows, intimately 
und up with each other and equally essential. As an institution 
* an established means of grace, the Church is the hierarchic 
cture founded by Christ and imposed, from without, on those 
ho are chosen to be the people of God. It is into such a fully 
stermined static structure that the Christian enters at Baptism. 
d; within this juridic society, the layman (i., he who lacks 
| participation in power of jurisdiction or orders) has a purely 
sive role. Member of a living body already fully constituted 
ith its sacraments, its rulers, and its laws, the layman has no part 
-forming or in molding the Church. He merely receives it: 
dy-made, a thing exterior to himself, of whose goods he is but 
recipient through the hierarchical priesthood, and to which he 
ust conform his mind and his life. 

As the community of the faithful, however, the Church seems, 
ording to Father Congar’s presentation of it, to take on an 
tirely new dimension. The Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, 
ists visibly, in the womb of time and change, on earth, an institu- 
m that is incarnate in the suffering and evolving world of the 
ment. Through Baptism, viewed in this light, the member of 
2 Church is incorporated into Christ and configured to Him. 
id, by union with Christ, he receives supernatural faith, hope, 
charity: a share in the Trinitarian Life Itself. Though this life 
es to the member through the mediation of the hierarchic 
iesthood, nevertheless, inasmuch as it becomes interiorized, it is 
2 member’s own. It is a personal sharing in God's life. 
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Avoid a One-Sided View 

If the exact role and function of the Church in the world i 
to be regularly maintained in its passage through history, thes 
two aspects of the life of the Church ought, as Father Conga 
insists, to have a due and proportionate emphasis. For one-side 
accentuation of its institutional character leads to clericalism an 
a diminution of the share of the layman in Christ’s role as pries 
prophet, and king of all mankind. In its worst post-Tridentin 
accountings, lay life thus came to be regarded as a compromise wit 
the world, a concession to human weakness. And the layman wa 
viewed as one who should be permitted three ecclesial position: 
as one wit expressed it: to kneel before the altar, to sit before th 
pulpit, to put his hand into his purse. Once these things wet 
done, his ecclesial role was accomplished. f 

But overemphasis on the Church as a community of the faithf 
also has its sad consequences, as the author points out. It ca 
easily result in destruction of the ecclesial order or an imbalance 
in the religious society: religious individualism, subjectivism, an 
anarchy. Thus, the establishment of a proper tension between th 
organizational and personal as well as social aspects of the Chure 
is a matter of the utmost necessity to it, one related to the ver 
existence of the Church. And so much so, that the religious histor 
of Western society during the past four hundred years may be cot 
sidered as a corollary to this truth, a dire commentary on th 
destructive power inherent in one-sided views of the Church wit 
all their unfortunate consequences. 


The Church and the Laity 


During this modern period, a series of revolutions was shakin 
Western society to its depths. The rise of science and technolog 
the spread of the Industrial Revolution and the capitalistic sy 
tem, internationalism and the coming of democracy, the emancip; 
tion of colonial territories: all these happenings were the secu: 
counterpart and, perhaps, only the outer expression of the natur. 
evolution of the barbarian intelligence becoming conscious of itse 
within the fabric of its inherited classical and Christian cultur 
The gradual maturation of lay leadership in European society an 
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a corresponding restriction of the hegemony of the Church and its 
clergy over the material order might very well have been expected. 
As one reviews the history of the high Middle Ages, in fact, it 
appears at least arguable that the Church was about to withdraw 
‘itself from control over many earthly matters — the human sciences 
and civil affairs, for instance. Yet, however likely the curtailing of 
the Church’s already unduly prolonged guardianship over the 
young nations of the West might appear, it is clear that an historical 
accident —one whose importance cannot be overemphasized — 
altered the expected direction of the historical process, conditioned 
the decisions which the Church actually made in respect to social 
and political activity, and gave a very definite character to the 
subsequent religious life of the West. 
'_ The accident was, of course, the Protestant Reformation: a revolt 
_ Rome made possible by the separation of reforming zeal 
d much secular talent from the Papacy and the Church and their 
union with the barbarian political princes. Insistence of the various 
otestant bodies on a seemingly mystical and always personal 
ontact with God, the establishment of the Bible as a sole means 
f faith even to the complete denial of evident apostolic and 
Roman traditions, and the negation of the sacramental life of the 
hurch may well have been mostly political or economic in original 
inspiration. But they caused the Church, in its Counter Reforma- 
ion, to reply with a rigid defense of its institutional and clerical 
character —a defense that was made at the expense of needed 
mphasis on a corresponding aspect of the Church’s life. This 
served only to encourage the Church, in Catholic countries, to 
extend its powers (rather than to lessen them) over secular affairs; 
hile, in Protestant lands, it made the Church into a symbol of 
sivil oppression and political ultraconservatism. Such developments, 
nowever understandable from the vantage point of the twentieth 
sentury, are to be lamented because they divorced much secular 
telligence and achievement of the day from the only authentic 
eligious tradition capable of giving them ultimate significance. 
Turther, on the specifically Catholic side, they gave excessive 
mphasis to “controversial” and “apologetic” literature; and that, 
t the cost of strengthening the values inherent in the congrega- 
ional or communal life of the Church. The upshot of all this was 
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a certain negativism and somewhat of the ghetto mentality in the 
post-Tridentine Church. These were eventually to express them- 
selves in overcompensations, as it were, in the narrow seminary 
training given to Catholic priests; in the confined and utterly 
defensive religious education provided in Catholic universities; in 
the Jansenistic and Puritanical spirit which was to characterize 
the relations between Catholics and those of other faiths; in the 
almost second-class position given to the layman (who seemed to 
be turning into what Father John Courtney Murray termed “a. 
compliant instrument of the clerical will”); as well as in the 
aesthetic Philistinism which defined, in many places, a Catholic 
view of art. Apart from these regrettable developments on the 
Catholic side, and similar ones in the Protestant churches, how- 
ever, the apalling tragedy of the historical situation was the 
separation of the authentic Catholic tradition from the secular: 
progressivism which might have profited immeasurably from the 
religious inspiration it would have ordinarily received. 


Religion and Culture 


Is this state of separation between religion and culture to 
continue, and will it be ultimate? In replying to these questions, 
Father Congar’s optimism is by no means obscure. And in sketch- 
ing the historical and doctrinal elements which are an adequate. 
foundation for understanding the position which the Church occu- 
pies in the world today, the writer lays the groundwork for a 
reasoned theology of lay participation in the apostolic mission of 
the Church. The layman must, according to Father Congar, act 
in the world but for the Church. He will, therefore, be a sort of 
bridge between the Mystical Body and the various activities of 
secular life, particularly the separate trades and professions, All 
the arts, techniques, culture, manual work, entertainment, the 
pleasures of human society —the totality, in fact, of twentieth- 
century industrial and technocratic life —must have their proper 
dignity restored to them. While they remain independent of ecclesi- 
astical control, they must be transfigured in the light of grace, i.e., 
they must be centered in Christ. Such an accomplishment, as 
Father Congar sees it, is the work of the laity acting in the name 
of the Church: men and women who are radically detached from 
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the world and fully dedicated to Christ, but who, at the same time, 
are “engaged” with the world, taken up with its essential prob- 
lems, and working for its redemption. 

_ The exigencies of the spirituality required by the laity for these 
‘asks involve, in Congar’s opinion, a full restoration of the authen- 
ic Catholic tradition of the Church as a “society of the faithful” 
br a “community of salvation.” Quite different from a mere com- 
placent obedience to directives of the hierarchy, this spirituality 
will be defined by a conscious awareness on the part of the layman 
bf an intimate participation in the priesthood, the kingship, and 
the teaching authority of Christ. Of Christ we are all members, 
ay people and hierarchy alike; for it is St. Paul’s specific teaching 
that in the risen Christ we are all “one person.” And though the 
hree functions of Christ are shared by the layman in a “diffuse 
and immanent” rather than a “hierarchic” way, the sharing is never- 


0 build a Church, to bring about the growth of an organism in 
vhich all members have different but complementary functions. 


he Layman in the Mystical Body 
As Father Congar proceeds to spell out the precise meaning of 
he laity’s share in the priesthood, the kingship, and the teaching 
uthority of Christ, anyone who has thought deeply about the 
various lay movements within the Catholic Church and the 
roblems that Catholics encounter in them will undoubtedly give 
careful and sympathetic hearing to every statement he makes. 
There is nothing said or no position adopted that does not have 
s particular value. But many things have to be cautiously applied 
o situations much different from those in France or in Europe 
bout which the author is primarily speaking. Nevertheless, reflec- 
ion and meditation are well worth the effort in this instance. For 
m the cases of many, as in my own personal experience, nothing 
‘ven vaguely similar to the admirable spirituality which Father 
Jongar describes will be remembered to have been suggested 
‘om any Catholic pulpit. 
- This spirituality is characterized, first of all, by an explicit aware- 
1ess on the part of the laity of its share in the priesthood of Christ. 
s Congar recalls, Scripture considers the laity to be “a kingdom 


| 
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of priests” (Exod. 19:5-6), “a holy priesthood” (1 Pet. 2:5), “priests 
of God” (Apoc. 1:6), and “a royal priesthood” (1 Pet. 2:9). The 
proper domain of this priesthood which all members of Christ's 
body possess by Baptism and as members pertains particularly to 
the order of life, i.e., to the need for application and interioriza- 
tion of the grace received from Christ. And all external manifesta-_ 
tions of this life, such as those of worshiping and witnessing, are 
the direct expression of this lay priesthood. Thus, in addition to 
interior worship, the layman, as priest, takes part in the exterior 
cult represented by the liturgy and the sacraments. According to_ 
Father Congar, cult may be defined by its two principal move- 
ments: (1) a downward movement from God to creatures which » 
constitutes the gift of grace and which is the particular province 
of the ordained priest; (2) an upward movement which ascends ) 
from man to God and, as a sacrificium laudis, has the value of 
prayer and praise. In the latter upward movement, both the lay-_ 
man and the ordained priest participate analogously (but really) ~ 
in the priesthood of Him who alone is priest by identity: Christ, 
the eternal High Priest. | 
Apart from its priestly character, moreover, lay activity ought to 
be marked by the consciousness of a share in the kingship of 
Christ. Although laymen have no power of jurisdiction or govern- 
ment in the Church, nevertheless, through their incorporation into 
Christ, they really do share in the Redeemer’s role as king. Thus, 
they have an inalienable right (at the very least) to be heard in — 
the Church. As Father Congar points out, the close-mouthed laity 
of the post-Tridentine Church constitutes an anomaly within the 
full Catholic tradition which gave prominence to laymen like 
Origen, Contarini, Nogarella, Masarelli, and Reginald Pole, all of 
whom were active in determining and maintaining the Church 
policies of their times. Thus, treatment of the laity as “little chil- 
dren” who are to be seen but not heard in the Church is contrary 
to their true status as sharers in Christ’s kingship. But, even worse, 
it encourages passivity and indifference in fields where the laity 
have an obligation to assume leadership; it leaves the laity like 
the lambs at Candlemas, as Edouard le Roy remarked: “Blessed 
and shorn”; it forgets the “temporal engagement” of the Christian 
and does not respect the nature and truth of the earthly things 
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hat compose it. Such destruction of lay initiative has resulted, 
a the past, as Father Congar shows, in the reduction of the whole 
Jhristian dispensation to the single virtue of obedience. And, as he 
ays, “the laity most often did nothing in things where the clergy 
id not authoritatively decide their duty for them.” Thus, when 
riests act like benevolent despots instead of constitutional mon- 
rchs, they turn the man in the pew into a passive object rather 
aan an active subject, thereby weakening the vital unity of the 
fystical Body and disturbing the proper workings of the “second 
auses’ appointed for the earthly achievements of the human society 
1 its passage through history and the world. 


etmttics for the Laity 


It is quite safe to say that the dependence of the laity on ecclesi- 
stical authority allows much more room for initiative than the laity 
as usually taken; and that the “thinking member” of Christ’s body 
‘ill always have possibilities for further expression of his energies 
3 a free, rational person. This is, of course, the fault of the laity. 
ut-it is also the fault of priests who have failed to inform the 
ity about the true nature of their dependence, the obedience 
<pected from them, and their proper autonomy. Only stagnation 
result from a continuation of this deplorable state of affairs, 
e quite alien to the nature of the Church —all of whose living 
embers are penetrated by the Holy Spirit. Congar approvingly 
uoted Newman to the effect that, “in all times, the laymen have 
en the measure of the Catholic spirit; they saved the Irish 
urch .. . and they betrayed the Church in England.” And he 
vestigates the deeper meaning of Pope Pius XII’s assertion: “It 
necessary to maintain, although it may appear truly surprising, 
at Christ requires the help of his members.” Respect and obedi- 
ce are necessary in the Church, unquestionably; but these should 
‘ver render it impossible for the laity to enjoy active initiative 
th in temporal affairs and in the interior life of the Church. For 
ch things are the direct expression of their share in Christ's 
ship. 
Bid. finally, the lay Catholic has a definite share in Christ’s 
ching authority, his role as prophet. A prophet is not simply the 
itness to the divine plan; he must also be the instrument of its 
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accomplishment. As the Prophet par excellence, Christ communi 
cates the gifts of the Holy Spirit to all those who are incorporate 
into His body as members, and He has established as the conditio1 
of His second coming “that the Gospel of the Kingdom shall b 
preached in the whole world” (Mt. 24:14). This condition estab 
lishes the prophetic role of all Catholics, an activity exercised br 
the laity from the earliest days of the Church. From the Epistle 
of St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles, it is easy to see that la 
auxiliaries were regularly gathered about the Twelve. And Origen 
while still a layman, became one of the greatest theologians of hi 
day, one who, at the invitation of the bishops of Jerusalem an 
Caesarea, even preached in their churches. At Cyprus, at Antioch 
at Rome, and elsewhere lay activity resulted from this propheti 
mission given to the Christian by Baptism. . 

It is hard to believe that the same thing could not take place 
perhaps in analogous ways, in the modern world. What is strang 
is not that such activities do not take place in the degree tha 
they should; but rather that the moderately well-educated la 
people are not even aware that they have a definite obligation t 
participate in the apostolic and teaching mission of the Churek 
Yet the obligation is quite real, and concerned with matters tha 
are very pertinent to this era; the evolution of Church dogmé 
questions of the liturgical revival, as well as the actual preachin 
of religious truth. 

As a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, the Catholic laymar 
therefore, is a priest, a king, and a prophet. In the activities con 
sequent upon these roles, he works for the extension of the Myster 
of the Incarnation through time: participating in the work of th 
Son of God and restoring the world to its sublime destiny. 

Such is Catholic tradition; and such are the teachings of th 
Church which Father Congar, reflecting on the problems of th 
historical moment, invites us to consider carefully if the work ¢ 
God is to be done in and through the work of the world. Th 
statisticians may be quite correct in maintaining that the Chure 
in recent decades has grown “like a mustard seed.” But we kno 
that there has been no similarly spectacular penetration of th 
teachings of the Church as a leaven, a dynamic force, in huma 
affairs. And realization of this discouraging fact ought to promy 
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s to direct attention to the “new” spirituality of the laity which 
ather Congar describes. Though the application to life of the 
rinciples he mentions will be a matter that requires extraordinary 
sight and a close acquaintance with practical problems, the 
ithor’s insistence on the laity as the “bridge” between the Church 
ad the secular world constitutes an admirable contribution to 
rent religious thought. Congar’s writing is much more than 
oquent; it is also precise. 

‘Lay People in the Church, insofar as it deals with fuller co- 
operation by all men in the divine economy, reasserts the oldest, 
urest, and most constant tradition that Church is a work of the 
ity as well as of the clergy. Though the book is technically far 
om perfect, and is unfortunately accompanied by a foreword of 
‘severely reactionary quality, the work brings to light many facts 
sat ought to receive mature deliberation if the Church in our era 
‘to live, and not merely to survive. 


Father Francis is a Discalced Carmelite priest of France, who wrote 
this article originally for the July, 1949, issue of La Vie Spirituelle 
published by Editions du Cerf, Paris. | 


The Mission of the 
Contemplative Life in th 
Church Today 


Father Francis of Holy Mary, O.C.D 


IT IS an established fact that the members of the so-called con 
templative orders are not all genuine contemplatives; the founder: 
themselves foresaw this, as did Saint Teresa of Avila, for example 
The essential thing is that all strive for union with God and tha 
certain spiritual successes appear to bear witness, in these orders 
to the permanence of a genuine inspiration, for lack of which the} 
would betray their vocation. Moreover, it is according to thes 
successes that we shall here trace the mission of the contemplativ 
orders in the Church. | 

The most perfect expression of the contemplative life is “infusec 
contemplation”: experimental contact with God in faith and love 
which is nothing extraordinary of itself, although it may be accom 
panied by extraordinary phenomena. It is the living experienc 
toward which the liturgy, the sacraments, personal prayer, am 
religious observances lead, but which at the same time surpasse 
all that. A regard of faith is consummated in the silence of th 
soul and its faculties, a supreme activity with the outward appear 
ance of the most total passivity, a gift of self and at the same tim 
a disposition to receive — infused contemplation is all that, but ofter 
in an unperceived manner. Taken at this level, the contemplatiy 
life transcends the particular aspects which it takes on in th 
various religious orders. The Benedictine considers the liturgy th 
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work “par excellence” of his life, the Carthusian seeks to keep his 
gaze on God alone by preserving the purity of his regard, the 
Carmelite willingly includes an apostolic intention in his contem- 
plation: there are many mansions in the Father’s house. But in 
all of them it is the same life here on earth aiming at the same 
fundamental development. 


The eternal mission of the contemplative life in the Church 


Centered upon God, who does not change, the contemplative 
life does not belong to one age more than to another. It plays in 
the Church a role which is beyond the present actuality. Just as it 
was in the early centuries in the deserts of the Thebaid, or in the 
twelfth century in the solitudes of the Chartreuse, so it remains 
today. Thus when one wishes to learn what it is contributing to 
the Church in our times, it is fitting first to consider what it con- 
ibutes to the Church in all times: its eternal mission. 


ontemplation is a pure homage to the transcendence of God 


Even if the Church could expect no advantage from it, the 
sontemplative life would retain its primacy. This results from the 
mranscendence of God. How many times, in the Bible, the Lord 
proclaims Himself the One: “There is no God save me” (Isa. 
13:11), and allows us to perceive the echo of that formidable 
and exclusive affirmation that He is from Himself. 

_ How could He fail to demand that His creatures join in this 
iffirmation? How could He fail to seek adorers in spirit and in 
th: contemplatives, “vowed by their state in life,” according to 
he expression of Cardinal Suhard, “to bear witness to His trans- 
vendence’? In the same pastoral letter to which we have been 
Iluding, the Cardinal insists on the unselfish character of their 
ictivity: 


The essential feature of contemplation . . . is to place oneself face to face with 
od, to return to Him, as rivers cast themselves into the sea. . . In the face of this 
matchless Object, it suffices to admire, to become ecstatic over His grandeur and 
lis beauty. It suffices to let our soul sing, to express to God our gratitude for His 
godness, to offer Him our works, our joys, our sorrows and especially ourselves. 
he essential thing is to make oneself humble and gracious before Him.1 


1 Le Sens de Dieu, Lahure, editeur, p. 45. 
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If we had greater faith or even a more acute metaphysical sense 
(I am thinking, for example, of the Indian), the contemplative 
activity would proceed of its own accord for us. To look at the 
God-Being and to be with Him, to suffice for oneself in His eternal 
and infinite sufficiency, to love Him in order to love Him is this 
not the supreme activity of man, his “work” par excellence, to use 
the expression of the Nuage de [Inconnaissance? 

Such a work is its own recompense and is not accomplished 
with a view to any profit whatsoever. Truly spiritual souls do not 
await any advantage, even though they know that it will gain 
them some remuneration. The Church shares their sentiments and, 
through their mediation, it looks at God, praises Him, thanks Him 
for being what He is, allows itself to be captivated by His beauty, 
Whatever most men may think, that is the best part of its spiritual 
activity, as Father de Lubac affirms in his Paradoxes: 

All culture is unselfish. All contemplation is, also. But from this unselfishness there | 
flows a very real influence. The latter is a result, it could never be a goal.... 

To live in the eternal and to contemplate things as far as it is possible for us to: 
do so from the point of view of eternity is not to view things from an ivory tower. | 
It does not mean refusing to take part in anything, nor raising oneself in a pre-- 
tentious manner “above the conflict.” It means, on the contrary, placing oneself at: 
the core of the most real reality, as God is at the core of everything, and forming | 
one’s judgment as far as possible according to the judgment of God Himself. It thus : 
means becoming involved, when necessary, much more deeply than if one had re-. 
mained in the point of view of time, which is always relative.? 

Thus even if it were only a question of its rooting itself “in the 
core of reality,” the Church would need contemplatives. But other: 
reasons may be added to this to show how such souls are useful to it. 


True contemplation is also apostolic 


Pure contemplatives, vowed to render homage to the divine 
transcendence, might seem condemned by this fact to lose contact. 
with their neighbor, yet by a paradox which can never be suffi-. 
ciently stressed they find in God an increased awareness of their: 
neighbor: 

You think [writes Saint Teresa of Avila] that these souls do not love or know how. 
to love any one except God! Wrong! They love much more than others do, with a: 


truer love, with more passion and their love is much more profitable; in short, this: 
is love... .3 : 


* Paradoxes, “Le Caillou blanc,” pp. 80, 104. 
8 Way of Perfection, chap. VI. ‘ 
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_ This law of the expansion of love is found even in those con- 
templatives who are considered the most “separated.” Some have 
spoken of the lack of apostolic zeal of Saint John of the Cross, of 
the subtle egoism to which his exclusive search of God would lead! 
Here again they have been victims of those a priori judgments 
which classify the saints in artificial categories and lead one to 
oppose them. As if, at a certain degree of depth, whatever their 
character, their culture, or the order to which they belong, they 
do not all share all the sentiments of Christ and join with Him 
in His preoccupation with the things of His Father and His devo- 
tion to His fellow men... . 


John of the Cross, says a contemporary, used to say that the things of the Father 
must extend to the Redemption of the world and the good of souls. . . . And he said 
that Saint Denis the Areopagite, in confirmation of this truth, wrote this marvelous 
sentence: “Of all divine things, the most divine is to co-operate with God in the 
salvation of souls. . . .” Father John also used to say that it is evidently true that 
compassion for one’s neighbor grows in proportion as the soul becomes united to 
God by love; for the more it loves, the more it desires that this same God be loved 
and honored by all. . . .4 

There is at the core of the mystical life a vital rhythm, so to 
speak, which leads the soul step by step to recollect itself in God 
nd to pour forth good works upon the universe of creatures. 
uysbrock has, without doubt, described this better than any- 


me else: 

“It is thus that we shall rest eternally in God, constantly overflowing without and 
selessly returning within. It is that way that we truly possess the interior life 
all its perfection.® 

* Could one not say that at a certain stage of the interior life the 
yarriers established by men between contemplation and the aposto- 
ate are removed and that, if they do not have the vocation to the 
wctive life, contemplatives at least are enthusiastic about it and 
sractice it within the limited sphere which is theirs? An ecstatic 
loistered nun like Saint Mary Magdalene de Pazzi cried out, 
ter a vision: 


Here is the canticle that Saint Catherine taught me... : Nos ad majorem vitam 
‘ocati sumus: we are called to a higher life which is not that of Mary nor that of 
fartha separated from one another, for charity contains them both.* 


2“Souvenirs du ‘P. Elisée des Martyrs” in the Vie du Venerable P. Jean de la 
‘roix, Alphonse de la Mere de Dieu, livre 11, chap. VI. 

5 Morceaux choisis, Bizet, p. 347. 

6 Extases et Lettres, traduction critique de M. Vaussard, “La Vigne du Carmel,” 
iditions du Seuil, pp. 147-148. 
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Why should we be surprised, then, to see great contemplatives, 
when commanded by obedience to do some exterior task, show 
themselves in some manner more active souls. I recall, for example, 
how Saint Bernard overwhelmed his age without betraying his 
early ideal of recollection and prayer, without ceasing to love God 
for God’s sake. In these borderline cases we comprehend the 
almost infinite amplitude of genuine contemplation which, in God 
and through Him, embraces in some manner the whole universe of 
creatures. The spiritual man who seems to have turned his back 
on his brothers in order to direct himself toward God and to live 
only for Him, has really found them again without having left 
them, and returns to them more fraternal than ever. 


The value of contemplatives to the world 


Filled as it is with enthusiasm for the apostolate, the true con- 
templative life is most useful for the Church and for the world. 
No doubt, genuine contemplatives are rare, even within the orders 
which bear this name. To believe that because one is doing his 
part, he is sustaining the whole Church, would be a very naive way 
of looking at things. The “we contemplatives” which sometimes — 
falls from the lips of certain religious souls might better be replaced | 
by “we useless servants” —an expression much more in keeping 
with the Gospels. To dare call oneself a contemplative, in the 
strict sense of the word, is in all probability not to be one... . 
The spiritual successes which are the raison d'etre of the cloistered 
orders are never lacking in any period of the Church’s history, how-_ 
ever hidden they may be. They alone justify the existence of such 
religious families. And the most mediocre subject, because he is | 
a link between the saint from whom his order emanates and the | 
one toward whose sanctification he is contributing, plays his role 
in this spiritual succession. What we shall say now, having recourse 
to the experience and testimony of genuine contemplatives, thus 
applies also, in due proportion, to those who follow in their wake. 


By surrendering themselves to God, contemplatives permit Him in some manner : 
to be what He wants to be in the world. 

Contemplatives are united to the Master of history, to the One: 
who holds in His hand the scroll on which is indicated the destiny ' 
of each of us. Why should we be astonished at their power? ' 
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Beggars of God, as Saint Augustine so well puts it,” they ask God 
from God for the world, they draw God by their prayer. And in 
the name of humanity they return to the Lord that human liberty 
which so often is used only to oppose His plans and of which He 
complained to Saint Catherine of Genoa: 

I find nothing in man more opposed to me than the liberty which I have given 


him. I struggle ceaselessly until he in his turn gives it back to me, and when I have 
received and accepted it, I reform that man.8 


Contemplatives, because they are in agreement with God to the 
very depths of their being, open the world to Him, by surrendering 
themselves to His action. For the Lord, in His exquisite courtesy, 
waits for this acquiescence, as He waited for the fiat of Mary 
‘before descending into the heart of the universe. 


|Genuine contemplatives assist those in the active life 
to accomplish their work 


~ It must be said, moreover, that true contemplatives work secretly 
ong with active souls.’ It may even happen that in the eyes of 
God they are the true authors of certain outstanding works for 
hich others take the credit. Gerson says this in exquisite language: 


They help all the rest with their devout prayers. And often it happens that through 
eir merit, God will produce by means of some worldly souls (even those who are 
very evil) a very great good, such as peace among nations. For it is true that we 
can do nothing without the special grace of God. And this grace is obtained rather 
y contemplatives than by active souls. They are like the eyes of the body which 
(umine and direct all the tasks which are performed by the other members. And 
'f the eyes do not labor as do the hands or the feet, must we therefore say that they 
re of no use except to themselves? Not at all.1° 


This is in no way disconcerting to one who has meditated on 
1e Gospel. In the domain of grace there are many mysterious 
nterdependences. “For herein is the proverb true,” says Christ, 
“one sows, another reaps.” Some reap what has cost them no 
abor, while others have labored over it. These latter are some- 
iimes contemplatives whom the world knows not, because it is not 
7 Sermon XV, In Evang. Matt.; Sermon LXXXIII, 2; P.L., 38, 515. 

- 8 Dialogue de sainte Catherine de Genes, livre 111, chap. 1. 

9For the sake of convenience, we here contrast contemplative and active souls, 
ut it goes without saying that active souls may themselves be contemplative. 


10 La Montagne de Contemplation, Gerson, chap. XVII, p. 75. 
11Jn. 4:87. 
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worthy to know them, but from whom it gains great profit, though 
unknowingly. For as Gerson says elsewhere: 


He who judges correctly the excellence of the soul and spiritual goods as com- 
pared with the body and temporal goods will see clearly that the devout prayer of 
a contemplative profits the whole Church more than hundreds who lead the active 


life by caring for corporal needs.1? 


Let us not conclude that exterior works are useless; they are 
necessary. Nor that any particular individual can consider himself 
to be this very necessary contemplative. God alone knows him, 
and sometimes, far from living in a monastery, he will be hidden 
in surroundings that are quite deceptive. Let us keep in mind 
simply that that formula of life which tends to produce such souls is 
of sovereign importance to the Church. Let us keep in mind also 
that there are supernatural “undercurrents” of which we shall per- 
haps never know, but which profoundly change the course of 
events. “Some worldly souls” wrongly convince themselves that 
they are pulling the strings, whereas they are actually only puppets. 


True contemplatives give a greater value to works which 
others have accomplished with a less ardent love 

We must proceed still further. Not only do great contemplatives 
by their prayers merit works which others accomplish, but they 
can also, by offering these works to God after they are accom- 
plished, give greater value to them. Msgr. Journet expressed this 


idea with great depth of penetration.’* Supernatural charity, he 


notes, bears a double aspect. Insofar as it is participated in by every 
Christian, it is limited, incommunicable. But “insofar as it contains 
God who is reflected in it as in a mirror so as to permit us to love 
the whole universe with His indivisible and omnipresent love,” 


it unifies spiritually all the component parts of the Church. It is” 
then the source of a mysterious mutual compenetration of love 


among Christians. And what has been accomplished in the Church 
with a lesser love can be elevated by what is done with a stronger 
charity. Msgr. Journet, appealing to Tauler, remarks that 


12 Op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
13 L’Ame incrée de L’Eglise, in Nova et Vetera, 1946-1947, no. 4. 
14 Ibid., p. 891. . 
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there is no work, however modest or small it may be, the sound of a bell or the 
flame of a candle, that contemplatives do not succeed in utilizing for the benefit of 
the Church . . . by vivifying it from a distance, a radice, by their love. . . . It is, as 
Tauler said, as if you had an excellent wine, so strong that a single drop placed in 
a cask of water could change all the water into good wine: thus it is with interior 
life, a single drop of which gives a superior value to the whole exterior life.15 

Thus great contemplatives, because of the ardor of their charity, 
assume and perfect works accomplished in the Church with a less 
ardent love, giving them a superior beauty in the eyes of God. And 
\God receives these works more willingly from their hands than from 
those of their authors: 


__ From the moment, as Tauler says, that I love the good work of my brother more 
‘than he loves it himself, this good work is more truly mine than his.1¢ 


__ We know how Saint Therese of the Child Jesus loved to quote 
this profound text. 

In the face of such affirmations we have no right to call this an 
illusion. Men as lucid as these spiritual souls, so stripped of pride, 
are worthy of our credence. Moreover, there exists among them in 
ages an impressive agreement on this subject. 

_In our own times Saint Therese of the Child Jesus rediscovered 
this law of the communion of saints in charity. She understood 
that the purely contemplative soul is situated in the heart of the 
Church and that from there it is capable of animating and elevating 
works accomplished with a lukewarm love: 


I understand that love alone caused the members (of the mystical Body) to act, 
and that, if love should be extinguished, apostles would no longer preach the Gospel, 
martyrs would refuse to pour forth their blood. I understood that love included all 
ocations, that love was all, that it embraced all times and all places, because it 


s eternal. 

And there is no more profound apology for the contemplative 
‘ife than the final exclamation of the saint: 

My vocation, at last I have found it! Yes, I have found my place in the bosom of 
he Church, and this place, O my God, it is You who have given it to me; in the 
neart of the Church, my Mother, I will be Love! . . . Thus I will be all; thus my 
jiream will be realized.17 

| Such is the eternal mission of the contemplative life: pure 
homage to the transcendence of God, which far from rendering 


+ 15 Sermons, La Vie Spirituelle, t. 11, p. 189. 
16 Ibid., p. 207. 
17 Histoire d'une Ame, chap. XI. 
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the soul indifferent to its neighbor, permits it to work secretly 
with him and even to increase the value of his works by putting 
greater love into them. 

If one would now view the present scene, he will simply dis- 
cover the eternal mission of the contemplative life in relation to 
the tendencies and needs of the period in which we are living. 
In an age when the awareness of God is in danger of being lost, 
the contemplative remains faithful in rendering homage to the 
transcendence of God on behalf of the Church. He is not afraid to 
bear witness to it among them. 


The contemplative is even now rendering homage 
to the transcendence of God 

Cardinal Suhard wrote in his pastoral letter that the civilization 
in which we live is characterized by the absence of God. He quoted 
this sentence from Bloy: “The Creator is absent from the city, from 
the country, from law, from the arts . . . from morals. He is absent 
even from the religious life, in the sense that those who still wish 


to be numbered among His most intimate friends do not feel the» 


> 


need of His presence... . 

It is urgent that the world recapture the awareness of the 
transcendence of God. If it does not, the latter will avenge itself. 
For just as His world is to judge us, so will His immutable and 
mute transcendence. “They have provoked me with that which 
was no good, and have angered me with their vanities” (Deut. 
32:21). Only the praise of pure adorers can calm this “anger” 
of God before it is too late. 


The Church at the present moment is engaged in continuing 


the action of the Incarnation by bringing the divine into the depths 
of human nature. This achievement is possible only insofar as 
one continues to cling firmly to the opposite pole: that of trans- 
cendence. For immanence without transcendence is only a carica- 
ture of the divine. The Cardinal pointed this out when he asked 
that we never separate these two considerations which make u 
one and the same reality. And other voices as well have been 
raised in the defense of the divine transcendence. 


Everything in religion today [writes S. Fumet] leans toward immanentism — and 
I am perfectly aware that the God of the Incarnation does not present Himself 
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to us except under assimilable species; but when transcendence falls, to what then 
is immanence reduced? It is all nS well to love God, but one must still impress 
upon himself that this God is God. . . . The more one adds to God, the more I feel 
one limits Him; the more names one gives Him, the more I see Him diminished on 
our lips; the more one describes Him as reigning, the more I see Him dying. The 
more one tries to make Hime bemnse. the more I perceive that He can never be such 
with that sort of humani 


It is especially in the hearts of contemplatives that this awareness 
of the divine transcendence takes refuge. Thanks to them, the 
spiritual center of gravity of the Church is not displaced. Along 
with the pioneers of humanism who go to the frontiers of creation, 
contemplatives remain faithful to their form of mixed life: devoted 
entirely to the Father's business and, through this unique concern, 
given over entirely to the Father’s children. 

F If prayer is necessary for the Church in our time, it is also 
necessary for civilization. A biologist pointed this out some years 
ago in a little work on prayer in which he complained that “there 
is in the world today only an infinitesimal number of individuals 
who know how to pray effectively.”** And he added: “In the 
sourse of history, praying has been a need as elementary as that 
f conquering, working, building, or loving. Indeed, the sense 
of the sacred seems to be an impulse springing from the depths of 
yur nature, a fundamental activity; its basic elements: the moral 
sense and character and sometimes the sense of the beautiful. It 
is this so important part of ourselves that we have allowed to 
trophy and often to disappear.”” 

. “Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
hings shall be given you besides.” This sentence of Christ is 
ddressed to the simple faithful as well as to the Church or to 
arthly societies. Nothing lasting or profound can be accomplished 
vy men if it is not rooted in prayer to the heart of the divine reality. 


The contemplative bears witness to the transcendence of 

sod among the men of our day 

According as men of today forget that God is all, that the only 
hing that counts is the coming of His kingdom, contemplatives 


_ 18 Stanislas Fumet, “Defense de Dieu,” in Cahiers du Rhone, pp. 101-102. 
| 19 Carrel, La Priere, Plon, editeur, p. 20. 
20 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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must remind them of it; not by discourses or writings, but silently,, 
simply by being what they are in the midst of their age. : 

Doubtless their existence is irritating from the outset. And ie 
is nothing new; one may perceive a thrill of indignation in Martha's 
reproach: “Lord, is it no concern of thine that my sister has leftt 
me to serve alone? Tell her therefore to help me” (Lk. 10:40), 
or in the discontent of the disciples before the prodigality of the: 
woman with the perfumes: “To what purpose is this waste?” 
(Mt. 26:8.) Even in the domain of religion, men have difficulty 
admitting a homage that goes straight to God without humanity's 
being able to draw some manner of profit from it. Speak of the: 
sick or the poor, then we understand: “This might have been 
sold for much and given to the poor” (ibid.). But to pour thiss 
perfume on the feet of Jesus simply to please Him, that we do: 
not understand. This is waste, God needs nothing for Himself. 

Thus through the ages, to men of little faith, the contemplatives 
life has always seemed to smack of pride, egoism, or illness. Tw 
texts from the 14th century sound quite modern. Let us listen: 
first to the author of the Nuage de [Inconnaissance: “If Martha: 
complained of Mary, her sister, so even today, and in the same 
terms, active souls complain of contemplatives. Take in any socie 
of regulars or seculars, it matters not which, if a man or a woma 
who feels drawn by grace and is encouraged by his director ta 
put aside all exterior affairs in order to lead the contemplative 
life, immediately his brothers and sisters, his best friends, and 
many other persons, who know nothing of his interior dispositions 
nor of the type of life in question, will rise in opposition to his: 
plan, reproach him, and criticize in the most cutting way this 
useless life. Then without delay they will recall a number of false: 
stories, as well as some true ones, about the downfall of this or 
that man or woman who undertook the same thing; but never: 
will they cite the example of one of those who has persevered.” 

In the same period, Gerson reviews in a clever manner the 
complaints addressed to contemplatives by those who “are amazed 
at how many persons can pursue the contemplative life for three 
principal reasons. The first, that it profits no one but themselves: 
(egoism). The second, that they are trying, it seems, to inquires 

21 Le Nuage de l’Inconnaissance, trad. Dom Noettinger, Mame, p. 123. : 
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‘00 much and to climb too high (pride). The third, that one sees 
many of them become deceived or mad or melancholic (illness ).””? 
_ The reasons will be the same when, for example, the city of 
Avila is thrown into an uproar by the announcement of the founda- 
jon of the little convent of Saint Joseph or when the good souls 
xf Lisieux deplore the entrance into Carmel of little Therese 
Martin at the age of sixteen. It is probable that until the end of 
ime one will hear them formulated. 

- But even when they are irritating, contemplatives play their 
ole in the world. They pose a problem, even though it be in 
erms which displease. To a world that does not want to hear, 
hey cry out that God has the right to demand that some lives 
se spent entirely for Him, in His sight alone. It is often necessary 
hat, like Christ Himself, the cornerstone be also a stumbling block. 
- Moreover, every one is not affected in this way by the con- 
emplative orders. Sometimes even while decrying them, one is 
indergoing their influence, tasting their mysterious charm. How 
many Christians there are who come to renew their fervor in the 
iadow of a monastery. I know a group of students in Paris who 
rom time to time feel the need of seeking peace at Solesmes; 
thers prefer the recollection of Citeaux, that hard life in which 
e earth is cultivated solely with a view to heaven. Still others 
um in spirit towards the solitudes of Chartreuse, where reigns 
the great white silence,” or to inaccessible places where peace 
mes and settles upon them. 


f the salt does not lose its savor... 

All that has been said about the mission of contemplatives is 

e only insofar as the latter remain faithful to their mission, 
non verbo sed veritate ...” For if the salt of the earth should 
se its savor, wherewith would it be salted? After having spoken 
‘ the grandeur of this life, it is only fitting, in order to be just, 
) point out its pitfalls, to denounce the causes of its losing its 
avor. The latter may be synthesized under three headings: narrow- 
1g of the field of vision, the danger of artificiality, and finally and 
specially a subtle self-centeredness which in certain subjects 
saches the point of unbalance. 


22 La Montagne de Contemplation, op. cit., p. TA, 
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Narrowing of the field of vision 

This is a well-known fact. As a result of living in a limited! 
space and apart from exterior contacts, within such and such a. 
monastery, alongside such and such a person for year after year, , 
the field of vision of the cloistered religious is liable to become: 
narrow. The Church and the world come to be viewed only through. 
the small end of the telescope. . . . 

There are monasteries in which political and social life is con-. 
sidered only according to its local repercussions. Likewise the: 
necessities of Christianity and of the Church are considered only: 
according to the religious family of which one is a member. From: 
this result a priori judgments, and hasty actions which proceed | 
from a complete ignorance of the question. 

This narrowing of vision leads many subjects to be satisfied! 
with ready-made and lazy ideas in meeting the great problems; 
which existence is constantly presenting in the field of human life: 
as well as in religion. One who does not read for himself, and! 
has as his only source of information certain reading in refectory’ 
or some casual recreations is in danger of becoming atrophied over’ 
a period of years if he does not have a profound interior life. And} 
one can understand, in view of this, the terrors of those clear-- 
seeing religious who have looming before them like a bugbear:’ 
the picture of “the old woman” or “the good Sister” that they’ 
might become in time. 

A genuine contemplative life should permit one to break this; 
formidable enclosure by universalizing the soul. We might recall| 
the commentary on the great vision of Saint Benedict, from the: 
pen of Saint Gregory: “Remember well, Peter, what I am about: 
to tell you. To the soul who sees the Lord, every creature is; 
narrow. However little it may have perceived the light of the: 
Creator, all that is created becomes small to it, because the light: 
of the interior vision enlarges the capacity of the soul and extends; 
it in God to the point of rendering it superior to the world.”?*? 

At a time when the Church itself is concerned with taking up» 
its position with relation to other religions and to the growing: 


23 Dialogi, trad, Stoltz; P.L., 77, pp. 198-200; Theologie de la ; 
19389, pp. 79-80. PP gie de la Mystique, Amav,. 
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mass of unbelievers, the contemplative soul has no right to limit 
his horizon to the religious family or the community of which 
he is a member. Moreover, he will not understand his own religious 
family except by placing it in a wider ensemble. For the various 
religious orders profit from comparing their ideals as much as 
possible. 

_ “By the emphasis which each of them places on one aspect of 
the perfect life,” writes Father de Montcheuil, “they remind each 
other of what each of them must integrate into the form which 
is proper to itself. For in a sense the whole religious life must 
be in each of them.”*4 

_ Otherwise each one becomes hardened in its own way and 
accents its own individual characteristics to the point of deforming 
them. For human institutions, however perfect they may be, always 
fail in some respect; in inverse proportion to their quality. 

The contemplative cannot accomplish his task as a light by 
isolating himself spiritually from a world whose needs and aspira- 
ions ought to pass through his own heart. A certain transcendent 
indifference would be nothing but a badly disguised egoism. Not 
hat it is necessary in the cloister to keep abreast of the least 
Hetails; how many religious souls waste precious time in reading the 
tocal newspaper or parish bulletin that is not meant for them, in 
hat exchange of trifling news within the order which is spread by 
i too active correspondence! What is necessary is to possess that 
synthetic view of the needs, the hopes, and the wants of the times 
m which one is living, that global intuition of the necessities of 
Shristianity, a precious stimulant to prayer and generosity. It 
eems that superiors have an important role to play in helping 
heir community to remain “open.” They can use such and such 
hn event, such and such a reading to foster in their subjects this 
vwareness of Christianity and its needs. 

Let us note also that a regular dose of study seems necessary. 
Mhere are times for acquiring ideas and times for loosing them in 
the contemplative life. It would seem that this study ought not 
‘0 be directed toward erudition or intellectual embellishment, for 
the contemplative ought to remain poor in spirit and to be mis- 
stful of an intellectualism which would make him the prisoner 


| 24“Probléme de Vie Spirituelle,” in L’Epi, Paris, 1947, p. 95. 
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of his ideas. Rather an effort should be made to develop the 
intelligence qualitatively, to give him an increasingly simple andi 
profound view of the things of God. In a sense, our intelligences 
ought to remain fluid; as soon as it is content with clichés, with 
ready-made ideas, it atrophies. Against such atrophy Clement! 
of Alexandria spoke out in moving accents: “The new people: 
are young, they understand new things; childhood is for us, the: 
age which knows nothing of old age, that in which one is always: 
striving to learn. Let us always be young, always fresh, alway. 
new. ... Let our whole life be like a springtime, let the truth that 
is within us be without old age . . . Wisdom is always young, 
always like unto itself and knows no change.” 

Such is certainly the wisdom which is derived from genuine: 
contemplation when it has been successful in struggling against 
hardening of ideas and narrowing of the field of vision. 


The danger of artificiality 

Too often in the contemplative life people try to “do” 
supernatural, by dint of recipes or procedures. This is to forget 
our human condition: “It is not you who make God, but He whoc 
makes you,” Saint Irenaeus reminds us.”* | 

If in itself the supernatural exceeds the demands of our nature 
it is nonetheless “deeply rooted” in the depths of this nature, 
borrow the expression of Péguy. It is an illusion to believe that 
one can rid himself rapidly of this nature, “kill” it, according tof 
the expression formerly used, in order to “do” the purely super 
natural. God is the only one who knows how to produce life and: 
death within us, mortificat et vivificat. And He is careful not ta 
kill nature in striving to make the old man die. For the new mani 
is also in nature as in his swaddling clothes, insofar as he wi 
appear fully as a man in the divine light. The most rigorous divine 
purifications never seek to destroy within us this very foundatiom 
of humanity which God needs in order to accomplish His work: 
And our most supernatural acts remain grafted upon our complet 
humanity. Moreover it is artificial to try to build our netioot ill 
otherwise than upon solid human virtues: “One must practice the: 


25 Pedagogue, livre I, chap. V. 
26 Adversus haereses, IV, 39, 2; P.G., 7, 1110. 
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former without omitting the latter,” Christ said. Loyalty, justice, 
charity, prudence: if one underestimates, even unwittingly, these 
virtues, a life which strives to be completely supernatural will 
remain fruitless. And by reaction it will engender true deformities, 
it will make unhuman beings. Thus obedience practiced without 
intelligence engenders by excess or defect lack of initiative or 
duplicity. Fraternal charity, similarly sophisticated, produces a 
lack of discretion or delicacy or an indifference which borders on 
cruelty... . . And so on indefinitely. Thus we see how true is the 
advice given by a superioress of contemplative nuns to her 
Haughters: “I am not afraid to tell you before being religious, be 
auman, and Christian in all the force and depth of the terms. 
The more perfectly and totally human you are, the more perfectly 
and totally religious you will be, because your religious perfection 
will then develop with a normal balance which is assured by its 
‘oundation.”?” 

_ It is precisely because some neglect this necessity for the human 
oundation that they become excessively attached to formulas of 
anctification. They come to conceive of the religious life as a 
ort of sanctifying machine, carefully constructed in the course 
sf centuries, perfected down to its minutest movements so that 
1enceforth one need only maintain it scrupulously in the same state 
f operation. . . . Certain souls likewise have a propensity for 
.dding new movements, for perfecting various mechanisms, prac- 
ice by practice. But in reality no formula of life sanctifies by 
tself; all are of value, at any given moment, only in view of the 
en who preside over their functioning and those who live accord- 
g to them. Here again it is impossible to make an abstraction 
f human material. The most perfect religious life is not a mold 
which it suffices to cast souls. God expects of religious souls 
ore than a dry mechanical conformity to the smallest customs, 
ore than a wazxlike pliability to be cast in the mold: a living 
‘etachment means the full development of all their faculties and 
itiative, and the dedication of them to the Spirit. In the line that 
: traced for them by their rule and their observances they ought 
‘ot to fear to remain themselves, to realize that initial grace which 


27 “Caracteristiques de la vocation des Petites Soeurs de Jesus du P. de Foucauld,” 
| the bulletin Sous 'egide de Notre-Dame des Nomades. 
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has marked their personality. “The Spirit breathes where It will,” ’ 
as Saint Therese of the Child Jesus loved to repeat. 

To the artifice of the rule conceived as an implacable mold! 
may be added, in contemplative orders, that other danger of the: 
spiritual “technique.” Contemplatives figure as specialists in the: 
interior life, with all the advantages and dangers that that entails. ... 
They are at ease with the ideas and symbols of the mystical 
vocabulary. They are acquainted with the spiritual itinerary, with 
its well-marked steps. All that is useful in itself. But insofar as 
they are slaves to this, souls can find in it a source of complication 
and artifice. For if the true philosopher makes fun of philosophy, 
the true mystic also must not be a prisoner of his techniques. 
While wasting many conceptions, he applies himself solely to 
placing himself at God’s disposal, to living for His pleasure and 
the accomplishment of His will. He forsakes the human artefactum 
in order to deliver himself over to the divine fancy of the Creator. 

God Himself is never constrained to a particular manner of 
acting. And if certain great, unvarying principles continue to 
characterize His action in souls throughout the ages, it is none- 
theless true that the latter evolves with time. How difficult one 
would find it, with the aid of the classical description of sixteenth- 
century Spanish, to establish in a precise manner the spiritual 
itinerary of Saint Therese of the Child Jesus or of Father de 
Foucauld. God is free. He is jealously determined to remain so, 
especially with regard to contemplatives, who consecrate them- 
selves to His transcendence. These, more than any others, must 
let Him be in them what He wishes to be, without demanding of 
Him any account or precision. 


The danger of self-centeredness 


This is another pitfall of the contemplative life, one of the: 
most dangerous. If one allows his field of vision to become narrow,’ 
if he succumbs to the temptation to artificiality by refusing to be: 
completely human, this very humanity takes vengeance, so to 
speak; it demands its rights, but by withdrawing from God. - 
result is a turning within oneself, the subtle cultivation of self 
which may finally degenerate into a frightful self-centeredness.! 

This preoccupation with self can have various causes, quite: 
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egitimate in themselves, but dangerous in the use one makes 
of them. 3 

_ The first cause is the necessity for interior souls to have a certain 
ninimum of self-knowledge. Such is the goal of the examination 
af conscience, the attention to self which was held in honor even 
ay the ascetics of the early centuries, growing out of the “know 
hyself” axiom of ancient wisdom. To be sure, the practice of the 
-xamination of conscience is at present held in little favor. But 
t remains nonetheless necessary in its simplest and most ele- 
mentary form, which consists, for the contemplative soul, in 
topping from time to time to question his conscience (according 
0 the popular expression which is so profound), to find out on 
vhat point in particular he must exercise vigilance. 

_ But the abuse of introspection can have frightful consequences. 
"0 examine oneself too much, even with an excellent purpose in 
nind, means to lose sight of oneself, even to flee from the obsession 
one’s own wretchedness: to lose one’s own soul. Love of self 
3, in fact, the remote cause of all turning away from God: “What- 
wer you are,” Paul Valery has the devil say, “I am that inimitable 
weetness that you find only in yourself.” Certain contemplative 
puls, while imagining that they hate themselves, fall into Nar- 
issism. One might apply to them what Lavelle says of the un- 
prtunate shepherd: “He goes out of himself to see himself and 
saps upon himself to seize himself . . . Only a little water separates 
in from himself . . . He perishes without being able to tear himself 
avay from this place.” 

_ The contemplative can also turn in upon himself by an unskillful 
pncern for his own perfection. Saint Teresa of Avila has sketched 
rith pitiless perspicacity a picture of those persons who are 
smpted to leave prayer after having received some grace in order 
» go and consult the books to find out exactly where they are 
1 the itinerary mapped out by the masters. The tendency remains 
rith many spiritual persons to want to discern the working of God, 
» follow its progress, to appreciate its effectiveness. . . . This is a 
mdency that proceeds from an egotistical striving for perfection. 
- is the source of that spiritual jealousy that mystical writers 
snounce. My perfection is considered a personal possession which 


28 Lavelle, L’Erreur de Narcisse, p. 8, Grasset. 
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I seek to enjoy in secret, whose brilliance I protect, if necessary, 
by taking umbrage at his perfection. . . . Needless to say, we are 
not speaking here of perfection as such, which does not consist 
“in the virtues that the soul discerns in itself, but in those that God — 
sees in it, which is a closed book for us.” . 

In his Life of Marguerite de Cortonne, Frangois Mauriac has 
caricatured this tendency in a masterly way: “One difficulty of 
the devout life is that the soul watches itself pray. Hardly is it 
touched with fervor than it observes this fire which consumes it; 
it listens to itself speak to God . . . It hears the interior words 
that it pronounces, it is conscious of its attitude, it follows the 
course of its tears, it evaluates the effect produced. How to escape 
from this game of mirrors? The creature is present at its colloquy” 
with the Creator and cannot fail to see the reflection multiplied — 
indefinitely. That is proof that the poor soul has not even begun 
to be detached.”*° 

How dangerous this subtle egoism becomes if to the too extended — 
examination of self, to the too selfish concern for perfection is” 
added the almost inevitable lassitude. The discouragement that is” 
liable to arise from this results precisely from the fact that one 
still dreams of a human, tangible, conscious perfection. The de- , 
ceived soul sins against hope by refusing to look to God for 
what it cannot procure by itself. And it is in great danger of 
turning in upon itself. In cloisters one meets some of these cases _ 
of fierce self-centeredness, of frightful self-cultivation. Perpetually 
occupied in examining themselves, physically as well as morally, — 
these “misfits” of the contemplative life are difficult to bear with 
and constitute a terrible obstacle to the common life. Saint Teresa 
of Avila at times wanted to put those “melancholic” Sisters in 
prison. Her kind heart would have prevented her from doing so, 
but her sure judgment did not deceive her. In them she had to 
deal with the worst enemies of the contemplative life. 

From this danger, as from all others, truly spiritual persons have 
always been able to escape. They did not wait until our times to 
fight against morbid subjectivism. 


29 St. Jean de la Croix, Maxime 164, p. 1816, edition du R. P. Lucien-Marie de 
St.-Joseph, Desclee de Brouwer. 
4° Sainte Marguerite de Cortonne, chap. 14, 
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_ “What must be understood,” the fourteenth-century author of the 
Nuage de [Inconnaissance declares to his disciple, “is that in this 
vork (of contemplation), it is not sufficient to forget all creatures 
vith their works and even your own works: you must also forget 
yourself along with your works for God . . . It is upon the knowl- 
edge and feeling of your being that those of other creatures 
lepend; and if you can succeed in forgetting yourself, you will 
orget more easily these other creatures. Make a serious attempt 
mcdio this .. .”** 
God demands of the contemplative such a virginity of soul in 
order to accomplish His works in him! Absence of self-centeredness, 
rystal-like transparency which allows itself to be penetrated by 
he light without darkening or retaining it. . . . Forgetfulness of 
| If such as one understands in the light of those most profound 
exts of the Gospel on poverty of spirit and renunciation of one’s 
»wn life .. . and in the light of Mary, who appears to us as stripped 
ven of her own self when she speaks of herself as of another: 
3ehold the handmaid of the Lord . . . forgetfulness of self which 
sults from the very mission of the contemplative life: to render 


omage among men to the transcendence of God. 
: 81 Op. cit., pp. 180-181. 


Catholic Action 
Atte Apostolate must be based on Catholic Action. . . . What 


Pius XI said is just as pertinent today: “Present circumstances 
therefore indicate clearly the course to be followed. Nowadays, 
as more than once in the history of the Church, we are confronted 
with a world which in large measure has relapsed into paganism, 
In order to bring back to Christ these whole classes of men who 
have denied Him, we must gather and train from amongst their 
very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the Church, men who well know 
their mentality and their aspirations, and who by kindly fraternal 
charity will be able to win their hearts. Undoubtedly, the first and 
most immediate apostles of working men must be working men, 
while the apostles of the industrial and commercial world should 
themselves be employers and merchants.” 

Such action will often be no more visible than that of the 
leaven which, when it has made its way into the lump, disappears 
and seems to be swallowed up. At the present time our Catholic 
Action movements, while still concerned with “producing a shock” 
and witnessing to the faith that is in them, understand more and 
more clearly the indispensable link there must be, if a better world 


is to be built, between their apostolate and the practical gestures 


of the charity of Christ. When religious vitality is on the wane, 
religious life confines itself to acts of worship; conversely, when 
it is mounting, it spreads from acts of worship into all the activities” 
of the Christian, even to those which seem to be the most profane: 
“Sive manducabitis, sive bibitis. . ..” 


— ee 
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The Immortal Youthfulness of the Church 


iD VER youthful and undying always, such is the lesson of the 
past as well as of the present. What age before our own 
Jhas known such hopes as these? If there is no effect without a 
‘cause, it is equally true that there are no causes without their 
effect: and how can what is being sown today not flower and bear 
‘fruit tomorrow? Whatever may come about, we know now that in 
every class of society there are Christians who, in spite of error, 
‘opinions, and perhaps persecution and death, will witness to Christ 
and His undying Church. We know that whatever may be done 
or said against God will be answered in the hearts of others whom 
ove of Him inspires. Anything may happen, persecution, heresy, 
war; but we believe, more than ever, in the undying youthfulness 
f the Church. Here, how can we do other than make our own 
those words of Newman, when he spoke of the Church’s Second 
Spring? “Yes, my Fathers and Brothers, and if it be God's holy 
ill, not Saints only, not Doctors only, shall be ours— but Martyrs, 
too, shall reconsecrate the soil to God. We know not what is 
before us ere we win our own...” But the call to joy follows 
che call to courage: “We are engaged in a great, a joyful work’; 
and if we are to escape our present ills it must be by going for- 
ard. “The world grows old, but the Church is ever young.” 
Of the youth which is the ground of our hope we now know 
e secret: it is the Mystery of the Church. “One of the qualities 
of the Church which Scripture praises most,” says Bossuet, “is her 
perpetual youthfulness and her ever-enduring newness. And if 
vou are perhaps astonished that instead of the novelty which is 
eceding at this moment, I speak of a newness which does not 
ond, it is easy for me to satisfy you. The Church of Christ is 
ilways new, because the Spirit Who is her soul is always new.” 


The Church Today, Fides, Chicago, 1953 
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The Apostolic or “Mixed” 
State of Life 


Father Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


THE mind of Christ is the mind of an artist. He without whose 
eternal exemplification is accomplished nothing of creation and — 
whose temporal mission was to be the redemptive “splendor of — 
the Father” is the first-born in divine artistry. At once the con-— 
templative expression of the Father and the operative principle of 
creation,’ the Word, eternal and incarnate, is the contemplative — 
out-flooding of Goodness through the artistry of Wisdom. To the — 
image of the Only-Begotten of the Divine Mind and the most 
richly endowed of human intellects is fashioned with unique 
fidelity and vitality the apostolic mentality. t 
The apostolic mind, imitating Christ and imitated by those intent 
upon the unhappily named “mixed” life, is both a consequence 
and a cause of the most intense and sublime of all artistic acts. 
The most audacious and yet delicate artistry ever attempted by _ 
men is involved in transforming sinners into thinking as Christ by _ 
thinking of Him. Themselves transformed by habitual grace and : 
trained by actual graces, apostolic men exercise the artistic judg-— 
ment that their intellectual ministrations may be the pattern and ‘ | 
the instrument for the formation of Christ in souls.” By just such 


1St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae, Ia, q. 34, a. 3. Hereafter all exclusively numerical . 
references are to this work. 
2 Cf. Phil. 8:17; 4:9, 
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an artistic judgment the apostolic mind, realized in the episcopacy 
and shared in “mixed” religious institutes, is basically distinguished 
from that of the properly contemplative or active endeavor or 
institute. 


The General Purpose or Spirit 

_ The distinguishing feature of “mixed” religious organizations, it 
may be assumed without further warranty than common sense, is 
co be judged, not by the occasional activities of any of their mem- 
pers, but by the proper and avowed purpose of such institutes. 
Jonsequently, any analysis of the psychology of the “mixed” state 
pf life assumes that all adventitious considerations have been elim- 
inated. That active persons may be favored with contemplation or 
sontemplatives engage in activity is too obvious, although not 
ilways understood, to be problematic. A nursing Sister in mystical 
union at a bedside or a monk swatting flies in a stable do not alter 
the nature of their respective communities. Nor does a monk obedi- 
ently writing books for popular consumption or even teaching 
theology to his brethren thereby fulfill his Order’s avowed pur- 
pose, whereas a friar in any way communicating the contemplative 
content of his mind would be attaining both his’ own and his 
Qrder’s end. The proper function of an institute, then, is never its 
sxclusive activity but always its principal one — that primacy being 
udged not materialistically by how many members are how often 
ngaged in temporarily required works, but by that activity which 
s distinctive of the statistically incalculable spirit of the institute. 
_ The spirit of any institute, moreover, is variously realized by its 
members. Irrespective of their durability in a community or the 
»ommunity’s endurance of them, religious may be classified as 
seginners, proficient, or perfect in their maturity in the spirit of 
i. Order. While beginners are occupied in avoiding actions and 
ittitudes contrary to the spirit of an institute, the proficient foster 
n themselves that élan in which the perfect are absorbed unremit- 
ingly. Someone less than proficient in charity, therefore, might 
save made more than ordinary progress in the spirit of his Order, 
yhile one more advanced in charity might be remiss in the spirit 
f his Order. Absorption of increasing percentages of one’s actions 
a charity and in the spirit of one’s community are ideally, but not 
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always actually, co-ordinated. To this any community’s holy mis- _ 
fits bear witness. The temperamentally or intellectually unfit may 
even be in a majority in a community without that community's 
immediately losing its character or their automatically losing their 
souls. God and any religious founder are indulgent to sincere mis- 
understanding in the service of God. Intolerable, however, is the 
theologically erroneous attitude that the Holy Spirit reserves the 
bulk or even the best of divine grace for any one manner of life 
or that the spirit of an institute is evaluated fundamentally by the 
personal perfection of its members. 


Apostolic Art 

In apostolic or “mixed” institutes especially there is need for an 
evaluation of a distinctive spirit. Taught first to avoid prejudices — 
whether pietistic or “practical” — contrary to apostolic life, the 
members of “mixed” institutes are by rule and by habits of mind 
bound to foster in themselves an evangelical admiration for the 
realities of God. Wonderment at God and His works so character- 
izes their thoughts that it distinguishes those of the “mixed” state 
of life from those whose principal concern is human activity dis- 
posing souls for grace. The apostolic admiration, unlike the con- 
templative, however, is not isolated from the context of communi- 
cation; it is evangelical. This evangelical admiration demands 
apostolic art. 

The apostolic mentality excels that of the contemplative in much 
the same way as the artist surpasses the mere admirer of beauty. 
For either of the latter the object and the intensity of the experi- 
ence may be the same, but the consequences will be different. For 
the admirer there is an awesome uniqueness in the experience. He 
will be immobilized intellectually, at least momentarily. Neither 
past nor future are meaningful to him, and he even eschews com- 
parisons or relationships. His intimacy with the object of his admi- 
ration will be shattered, he thinks, if he moves mentally in any 
expressive direction. A fear of losing the joy of his experience and 
a reverence for transcendent beauty envelop him. For an artist, 
however, the communication of his experience is intrinsic to his 
conscious state. His intuition is not isolated but relational. He 
conceives in the context of expression, since his art is a properly | 
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adjusted intuitive judgment of the communicability of his experi- 
ence. Habitually aware of the rules of artistic reproduction, he 
apprehends without further analysis that what he knows may be 
‘made more commonly if not most intimately knowable. If the 
proper medium of expression is employed, the basic content, even 
‘if not the totality of his experience may be formed in other minds. 
Thus his admiration of beauty is naturally evangelical. 


Apostolic Mind Is Evangelical 


In the supernatural order, the apostolic mind is artistically 
evangelical, while the contemplative is an admirer. The latter, 
‘whether beginner or perfect, is affectively poised in holy fear and 
intellectually immobile before the Deity. Awe allows no movement 
‘to the mind, at least not beyond a most intimate orbit. In contact 
‘with a simply, perfectly, infinitely unique Being for a timeless, 
limitless, unalloyed, uncomplicated, joyous experience, the con- 
‘templative mind is supernaturally filled; its experience seems incom- 
imunicable. Even if but rarely contemplation remains cloistered in 
‘a single mind, to a contemplative its communication always seems 
‘anomalous. St. Teresa, describing the entrance into the Seventh 
|Mansion, admitted as much by writing: ; 


_ What surprises me most is this. You have already seen what trials and afflictions 
tthese souls have suffered because of their desire to die and thus to enjoy our Lord. 
‘They have now an equally strong desire to serve Him, and to sing His praise, and 
Ito help some soul if they can.% 


T hat helpfulness is surprising to a contemplative because it involves 
san effort extrinsic to the contemplative life itself, and for that effort 
ithe contemplative is not necessarily immediately prepared by 
nature or by grace. 

For the apostolic mind an identically intense contemplative act — 
whether of one beginning or one perfect — will have a quite other 
‘consequence. A holy audacity and an invigorated intellectual 
agility inspires the apostolic mind. Galvanized by the experience 
‘of God, the apostle seeks to understand and express the Deity in 
terms of the analogies of divine perfection realized in creatures. 
(Rather than rejecting as woefully inadequate all human concepts, 


3 St. Teresa, Interior Castle, Seventh Mansion, c. 3. 
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the supernaturally artful apostle recognizes the causality of divine 
perfections throughout the however slightly similar forms found — 
in nature and in grace. His joy overflows cascading down the 
hierarchy of created perfections mirroring the Divine. He is not 
so much saddened that creatures are so little like God as he is 
gratified that they are at all like Him and likely to improve through 
his own ministrations. For him the infinity of God involves His 
unavoidable intimacy in all creatures as well as His unapproach- 
able isolation above them. While God’s utterly simple perfection 
is unrivaled, it must be consciously imitated, and to his generation 
the apostle is an organ expressing that divine vocation. In his” 
experience of God he, like any artist, is not unconscious of time, 
limitation, complexity, and imperfection. Yet he is supernaturally 
confident that by his preaching and teaching he can — prescinding 
from any sacramental activity communicate something of the 
“form” of God. His daring is begotten of experience in the mercy 
of God. He is at least implicitly conscious that he is a vessel 
of election, if in no way confirmed as a chosen soul.* While, 
therefore, the contemplative according to his capacity may be filled _ 
with contemplation, the apostolic mind, however poor or perfect, — 
by its habitual tendency to overflow artistically has the fullness — 
of contemplation. 


The Apostolic Plenitude 


An apostolic plenitude of contemplation is not an uneasy waver- _ 
ing or compromise between contemplation and activity. It is a 
superior consummation of the two.° The active institute without 
an intrinsic source supplying contemplative content or the con- 
templative without active orientation is exceeded by a manner of 
life which has the motivation of the active and the content of 
the contemplative. By its very nature and in its actual realization 
in any area or era the apostolic life contains formally and eminently 
the perfections of both the contemplative and the active. While 
the contemplative life shines rather spectacularly when it flashes 
before the mind of men, the apostolic life is a constant illumina-_ 
tion in the ways of God. Even within a tripartite Order, inciden- 


4 Cf. Phil. 3:12. 
5 Cf. II-II, 188, a. 6. 
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tally, of preachers and teachers, cloistered nuns and active Sisters, 
there is a pre-eminence of the formal perfection of contemplation 
and of activity among the apostolic men. The nuns and Sisters 
need not envy nor emulate one another, but either should more 
closely approximate the superior and simplified — not minds but — 
mentality of the apostolic brothers. The simplicity of the apostolic 
mind, not unlike the simplicity of God which it mirrors, is often 
misunderstood. To either the contemplative or active mind another 
factor, by its nature extrinsic, must be added for a mentality of 
Christlike fullness—not so to the apostolic. It is simple not 
Decause it is undeveloped in form (content) or finality (motiva- 
sion), but because, despite its complexity, it is properly ordered. 
Precisely because of this order the apostolic mind filled to its 
surrent capacity with contemplation has thereof the fullness. 

' Ordered fullness in contemplation is neither acquired by nature 
nor is it an automatic endowment of habitual grace. It is a grace- 
perfected disposition. If by nature those whose emotional and 
intellectual reactions are quick, even if fleeting, are best disposed 
cor the active life, and for the contemplative those whose reactions, 
2ven if slow, are lasting, those persons are best disposed to the 
upostolic life whose reactions are both quick and lasting. Of this 
st. Paul, St. Dominic, and St. Ignatius are illustrative. Although 
such a temperament may incline them toward being domineering 
ind irritable, it has the compensatory factor of making such persons 
mtellectually enterprising and energetic. Upon this natural basis 
traces operate, and through a soul’s co-operation with these graces 
in apostolic mind is formed. 

_ The formation of an apostolic mentality takes place principally, 
yut not exclusively, through repeated acts of charity. That charity 
5 distinctly affected by an apostolic willingness to be anathema 
rom Christ for the brethren.* During the course of this life the 
\postolic-minded person seeks the public honor of God rather than 
. personal enjoyment of Him, which requires of him not only a love 
if neighbor but a greater love of God Himself.’ This evangelical 
zallowing of the name of God is a climax of love and a formative 


.® Cf, Rom. 9:38. 
7 Cf. St. John Chrysostom, De Compunctione, I, M.G. 47, 406, II-IIae, q. 27, 


.8 to 1. 
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: 4 
principle in an ever increasing percentage of apostolic acts. These 


acts of an apostle are elicited by mercy and expressed through” 
the spiritual works of teaching the truths of Faith and counseling ~ 
in Christian morals. Yet as a preparation for these acts the prac-_ 
tice of the supernatural moral virtues is required.* | 

The apostolic person must meritoriously subject his bodily 
appetites to the discipline of his faith-filled mind by Christian 
temperance and strengthen them to the exactions of love by forti- 
tude. Christian justice and prudence, however, are the primary — 
positive dispositions for his way of life. 


Virtues of Apostolic Mentality 


Allied to that virtue of justice in which the covenant of grace” 
demands that each be given his due, are the virtues of religion and 
truthfulness which are especially significant for the apostolic men-_ 
tality. Like others “in religion” the member of a “mixed” institute” 
is conscious of his unpayable debt to God which demands of him 
total dedication. Likewise he is conscious of his moral indebtedness ~ 
to men who are in any way less conscious of Christ than himself. — 
Because his mind has been endowed with the fullness of contem-— | 
plation, he is moved to act in the virtue of truthfulness. His is not 
merely a disposition to respond correctly to questions; it is a truth- — 
fulness of doctrine.’ The totality of truth within him, especially 
his knowledge of the unique way of salvation, he must manifest or 
be guilty of deceit and fraud. He cannot speak unless he speaks 
seriously, and he cannot speak seriously without speaking of the — 
supernatural order and the divine life in which we live, and move, 
and are. His constant will to fulfill his social indebtedness is not 
demanded so much by the worthiness of his fellow men as by their 
need. He too needs to preach Christ that honor should be given to” 
God and his own apostolic artistry should not be frustrated. . 

The impulse toward apostolic activity is based not upon emotion — 
but intellectual preparation. Justice in truthfulness requires of the 
preacher and teacher that no artistic flaw mar the apostolic com- 
munication of contemplated truth. That his contemplation should 


® II-II, q. 180, a. 2. 
® Ibid., q. 110, a. 8 to 8. . 
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e rich in supernatural content is the work of operating grace, espe- 
ially through the Gift of Wisdom; that its communication should 
e unimpeded is the consequence of co-operating grace exercised 
hrough the deliberately fostered intellectual and moral virtues. 
if for clerics in general education in arts and sciences should “be 
it least not inferior to that of laymen who take similar courses of 
‘tudy,” surely of religious especially dedicated to apostolic rather 
han parochial enterprises more may be expected.”® Although the 
upostolic teacher does not rely upon the persuasive words of human 
jpeech but the power of God, he does not tempt God by demand- 
ng that his unintelligible muttering be miraculously made mean- 
ngful. He recognizes the need of his employing and developing 
uis intellectual virtues: his speech, his dialectical and argumen- 
ative powers, his science, his awareness of contemporary circum- 
ces, even his weakness and ignorance humbly accepted. These 
re the tools of apostolic art. 


octrinal Truthfulness 


In the exercise of his art, an apostle needs an extremely adroit 
upernatural prudence.** However else he may sin as a Christian 
r as a religious, his abberrations as an apostle may easily be in 
cess or defect in his exercise of the virtue of doctrinal truthful- 
ss. While he recognizes that the sacramental formation of Christ 
a souls is not a work of words, he is aware that Christian thinking 
; not the same as the infused habits. His is the task of assisting 
the formation of an adult consciousness of God and a conscience 
nat is theocentric in its application of universal Christian principles 
particular cases. Because he will be in contact with worldliness 

d naturalistic judgments, he needs a commanding supernatural 
rudence to remain untainted. Yet in communicating the arcana 
* Christ his manner cannot be esoteric. All that is human and 
wch that is divine he has as a legacy of truth to be adapted, if not 
proved. Remembering his own arduous education in contem- 
lated truth, he realizes that a similar process may be necessary 
br each soul. 


|-10 Pius XII, apostolic exhortation, Menti Nostrae, Sept. 23, 1950; cf. apostolic con- 
tution Sedes Sapientiae, May 31, 1956. 
11 Cf, II-II, q. 109, a. 3 to 3, 
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Although contemplation in its consummation is a single intuitive — 
act, its proximate preparation involves a twofold activity: an 
awareness of supernatural principles and a pondering of their 
implications.” The recollection of principles includes besides the 
Creed, sense impressions, imaginative reproductions, and even sig- 
nificant expressions of others. By an interior colloquy and dialectic 
the mind moves upward according to its theocentric tendency. First 
considering God in His effects and then in Himself the mind rises — 
from any, and gradually every, thought on earth to the Triune— ) 
pinnacle of heaven. 

The contemplative process through which the apostle assists his” 
hearers as he himself has experienced it is a daring artistic act. 
Since, however, the abyss between the knowable God and even 
mystical union is far greater than between maximal and minimal — 
human experience in this life, apostolic art attempts the nearly 
impossible act of communicating the fruits of contemplation. 

Divine artistry granting many distinct graces through one Spirit _ 
has endowed the apostolic mind with contemplation in its com- 
municable fullness. Beginners, proficient, and perfect in the “mixed” 
state of life are so molded intellectually by grace that they con- 
ceive of communicating the contemplation itself rather than its” 
results of charity, prayerfulness, or good works. Their primary act 
of love, prayer, and work is to communicate truth as they have 
known it. Whatever problems they have — undoubtedly more than 
those in the lesser states — are fundamentally soluble through super- 
natural prudence implementing doctrinal truthfulness. In them the — 
Holy Spirit at once teaches both the teacher and the taught. Christ 
too is always with them, since by grace the apostolic mind is the — 
uniquely faithful and vital image of the Image. 


12 Ibid., q. 180, a. 8. 
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The Hunger for Community 
John C. Cort 


INE of the most powerful dreams that ever bemused and be- 
witched the lay apostolate in England and America is the dream 
pf a perfect Christian community. The dream was usually set in 
i rural frame and painted with heavy agrarian strokes. In a green 
and fertile valley stood a village full of sturdy and spiritual Chris- 
iian apostles. Some tilled the soil, some worked at handicrafts. All 
zathered for Mass (dialogue) every morning in the parish church 
und again for Compline in the evening. Every family had at least 
iwelve children, who were beautifully educated in the parish school 
«ccording to the latest ideas of Christopher Dawson and the earliest 
deas of Eric Gill. Television was unheard of and all the bread 
vas made of whole wheat, stone-ground. Communication with the 
sutside world was kept to a minimum, and for this reason only 
me radio, one telephone, and one automobile were allowed in 
he village, and one copy of the New York Times. 


{ Christian Community 

_ There were variations to the dream. Some were less agrarian 
han this, some more so. Sometimes the male apostles commuted 
2 the big bad city either for the purpose of doing good works, 
ir simply to make enough money to live in the style to which they 
‘ould not become unaccustomed. The dream lends itself easily 
p ridicule, but if there is a hint of it here, it is probably because 
he author is trying to conceal his own long-lost love for that 
Village in the Valley.” (Except that, as I recall it, my house was 
soing to be on a hill overlooking the valley.) 
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The advantages of a community of this sort are obvious to anyone 
who has struggled with the problem of Christian living in an un- 
Christian world. You will note at once the similarity to the monas- 


tic community. Also the throwback to the ages of faith, or at 


least the ages of faith as imagined by some Catholic moderns. 


Withdrawal from a wicked world will always be an idea that 


appeals to the Christian soul. And if monks can withdraw, why 
not laymen? This makes a certain amount of sense. 


Man Is a Social Being 


Also, just as the cenobitic style of monasticism won out over’ 


the eremitic, so the idea of a community of like-minded spirits has 


always attracted the Christian laymen, and for roughly the same 


reasons. Man is a social animal and he knows that he needs the 


help of other men, and in nothing does he need it more than in- 
the pursuit of the spiritual life. Take for example the lot of a. 
Christian family living in a typical American city. The odds are 
that they will be isolated from their like-minded friends, in the» 
midst of a strange and alien people. Almost every day the children 
come home with some new bad habit to add to the bad habits that — 
they learn at home. Strong-willed indeed are the parents who can i 


go so far as to forbid successfully the children from watching tele- 


Compline once in a while with their friends. The family upstairs 
naturally concluded they were nuts. | 


We Are Not Heroes 


y 


vision down at Sandy’s house. I know a family that used to sing | 
ft 


In few American cities can you find an urban neighborhood that : 
is uniformly Catholic. In none that I know can you find a neighbor-— 
hood that is composed of Catholics who are uniformly dedicated | 


to a spiritual life. If all this is so, then why not put our minds and 


wills to developing such Catholic communities? This is what the | 


editors of The Catholic Worker would have us do. 


I think the strongest argument against it is the sheer impracti- 
cality of the thing. The Catholic Worker has been beating the : 
drum for such communities for 22 years now. A good many have | 
been started, and a few are still struggling along, but I know of | 
none that has been advertised as a success, even by its founders, 
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‘sually the venture breaks up on any one of a number of different 
scks: not enough money, not enough skill in farming, not enough 
postles willing to make the sacrifices, not enough heroism on the 
art of those who do to overcome the usual trials and tribulations. 
The history of the world seems to indicate that the isolated 
Hligious community can be a success for single men or women 
rongly disciplined by religious vows. The odds, however, are 
Zainst it for married men and women not subject to vows. There 
re exceptions of which the most noteworthy are perhaps the 
mish and Mennonite sects of southern Pennsylvania, and my 
npression is that these are on the decline. 

| 

Thy Not a Model Parish? 

Does it follow then that those laymen who hunger for a Chris- 
an community must go forever starved until they die and go to 
eaven? I don't think so. Any Catholic parish that is worthy of 
¢ name must be in the business of creating a Christian com- 
unity. Where the Mass is, after all, there also is the basic 
gredient of such a community. 

|Let us imagine for example a church where the people truly 
urticipate in the Mass, where daily Mass is the usual thing, where 
espers or Compline are customary and well attended in the 
gening, where the parish societies really reach out and bring 
people in, and then send them out again to spend themselves 
_good works for the poor, where Catholic Action is both active 
id Catholic, where mental prayer is a popular subject for discus- 
m, where the parochial school is alive to all the best in the past 
id the present, where beauty is known and respected in the art 
id architecture of the church and parish buildings, and in the 
asic that is played and sung therein, where the thought of the 
‘ople, even in their leisure time, is toward God and all His won- 
xful works. Would not this be a Christian community? Not 
tirely. We would have to add to it some sense of fulfillment in 
2 daily work of the men of the parish. But if the work is honest 
d useful, this is not too difficult to arrange. Such a parish would 
ttainly not be’ composed of “Catholics who are uniformly dedi- 
ted to a spiritual life.” But this is probably an idle dream anyway. 
ren a Carmelite monastery doesn’t answer that description. 
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I believe there are such parishes. At least I know of pasta 
who are vigorously pursuing that ideal, and with considerable 
success so far as I can determine. They would be the first to 
confess that they don’t expect to reach the ideal, human nature 
and the present state of the world being what they are. ! 
: 


Good Example Is Contagious i 
Frankly, I consider this type of Christian community superior 
to the other type. In the first place, it reaches a much greater! 
number of people. Such a community doesn’t demand the heroie 
as a ticket of admission. It accepts people as they are, where theys 
are. It goes out to them and draws them slowly inward and upward 
to something better. It works like the leaven in two measures Of 
meal until the whole is leavened. It is all things to all men, unti 
Christ be formed in all. If Catholic lay men and women are going 
to have a spiritual community, this is the type, and the only realh 
communal type, that is open to most of them. This is not to say 
that isolated communities of the other sort might not _ 
useful purpose, particularly for those who are so minded. In 
Father's house there are many mansions, many orders, many 
communities. | | 
The Family Unit i 
But what of those who live in a parish that doesn’t even begint 
to approach such an ideal, where the Faith is not reaching out: 
to convert the world, but merely huddling behind its own walls,i 
striving only to prevent the world from destroying it? What hopet 
of community is there for these? a 
In the last analysis, there is always the family. It may be hard,! 
and it is hard, but even a family that it totally surrounded and: 
hemmed in by alien neighbors can create within itself a sense off 
Christian community. The family can still get to Mass. The family: 
can still say Vespers or Compline, not to mention Matins, Lauds, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, and None. The family can do good works, 
discuss mental prayer or trade unionism or modern architecture: 
The family can always hang a few decent pictures on the walls 
and play a little decent music on the victrola. The family can 
even sing together, praising God in hymns and spiritual canticles, 


| 
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he family can always be an island of love and affection, and 
_the saying goes, “Where love and affection is, there is God.” 
nd there too is the Christian community. . 

I don’t know of any families, including my own, where all 
ese things are done, but here again we are talking about the 
eal. Such a family can be a powerful leaven of its own. The 
other and the children will have their influence on the neighbors, 
rperceptible as it may seem. The father will have his influence on 
¢ men with whom he works. Even the unmarried layman is not 
enied his own Christian community, for has not the Lord told us 
at “where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
n I in the midst of them”? Perhaps our difficulty is that so seldom 
» we gather together “in His name.” That is why it is good to 
@ the spread of the Christian Family Movement, the Young 
nristian Workers, and other social action groups who have revived 
practice of a few Christians sitting down together “in His 
ime” to talk about the Gospel and what they can do to make 
live in their own neighborhoods and in their own factories 
id offices. 

‘The Christian community may be composed of “two or three.” 
- two or three hundred. Or two or three thousand. As the indi- 
Hual Christian hungers for community with one or two others, 
_the two or three hunger to expand their community to two 
' three hundred. And so on, “until the whole is leavened.” 

“A brother that helpeth his brother is like a strong city.” And 
rely no city is stronger or more beautiful than the Christian city, 
© city of God. 


Ed Willock was the founding editor of Integrity. | 


Muscular Re-education and the 
Spiritual Life | 


Sf 


i 
EVER since I began writing for a Catholic audience about dil 
years ago, I have avoided writing about the spiritual life because 
I have harbored the opinion that only an ascetic or mystic is quali- 
fied to discuss the subject. 4 
I am departing from my custom, in this instance, for several | 
reasons, among which I hope there is a good one. For one thing, 
I realize my opinion about eligibility to discuss the spiritual life 
was all part of the prevailing notion that “a saint is a special kind 
of person.” Now, I prefer the assertion made by Eric Gill, that 
“everyone is meant to be a special kind of saint.” HY 
The terms saint, mystic, ascetic, contemplative, like the term} 
intellectual, are seldom used in any precise sense, but are used! 
most often as terms of exclusion to denote some character who! 
isn’t like the rest of us. At least two motives can be pointed out 
as the cause of this custom of exclusive terms: one, of course, is 
the endless search for an excuse from any responsibility to be ¢ | 
saint, mystic, ascetic, intellectual —a rejection of heroics in any 
form. Another cause is the flair for romantic biography, so typical 
of the past few centuries, in which authors attempt to prove that 
their particular hero was not as the rest of men. This biographical 
treatment has been accorded to saints with even more gusto than 
that given to more worldly heroes. 
My third reason (and I am inclined to think, my best) is my 
having stumbled upon a situation in the past six years that, b 
analogy, has answered most of the prejudices that have stood in 
the way of my seeking after a more mature interior life. It is a 

this situation and what it has taught me that I will devote th 
space of this article. 
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earning to Walk 


During the past six years I have suffered a series of paralyzing 
tokes. The acute instances themselves were quite painless but 
ae chronic rehabilitation and re-education of paralyzed parts which 
as gone on and will be continued indefinitely into the future has 
come an essential part of my daily life. 
Even in this brief statement you may already discern the terms 
- my analogy: if for paralyzing stroke you substitute original sin 
ad, if for re-education you substitute life of grace, you will get 
ae point that has become ever more clear to me, namely, that 
--education after paralysis parallels in many ways the regaining of 
nion with God after the paralyzing stroke of original sin. The 
tiking fact is that gaining fluency in the spiritual life is truly 
re-education. This is a very important point since modern psy- 
iatry and psychology has made us aware that man has a sub- 
mscious memory in which (it can be presumed) each man stores 
emories that can be hereditary as well as environmental. If this 
true, could it not be that men subconsciously resist a training 
_ an achievement of which they were once capable? 
The reason I ask this last question is because, in the field of 
education, the greatest obstacle to recovery is the paralytic’s 
sentment at having to relearn what he once knew. A grown man 
»es not fancy the business of having to learn how to walk, breathe, 
ew, talk, or how to use his hands. We have no proof that a 
milar resentment exists in the heart of man against “training” in 
e spiritual life, but, then again, we have no proof to the con- 
. We do know, with great certainty, that resentment against 
ethodical “interiority” (if I may use that word) constitutes a 
seat obstacle to even men of good will. We can only speculate 
»out the cause of this resentment. It may, possibly, be a resent- 
ent against relearning! 


se Will Power 

An expert in rehabilitation will tell you that hope for recovery 
spends entirely upon the inner disposition of the paralytic. Unless 
e paralytic is willing, confident in his director, and cheerful in 
idlessly repeating the infantile gestures that constitute the train- 
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ing, recovery is practically impossible. I believe a spiritual directon 
would say the same of his penitents. One is reminded of 
Thomas’ answer to the man who asked, “How can I become ai 
saint.” The Angelic Doctor replied in one Latin word, “Vellel 
(Which means, “Desire it!”) u 

Why and in what sense must a paralytic be willing, confidenti 
in his director, and cheerful in his repetition of infantile gestures? 
I will consider each of these attributes in turn. . 

Willingness, in a paralytic, again parallels willingness in a saint, 
in the sense that it means willingness to be moved rather thant 
willingness to move. To understand this, one must appreciate the 
peculiar position of the paralytic. For instance, I, at one time) 
looked down upon my left hand where it lay beside me in the 
hospital bed. I could see it. I could feel it, but I simply could not 
move it at all. Telling me to move that hand was as much as telling; 
me to raise the window on the other side of the room without! 
leaving my bed. The hand seemed completely detached from myj 
control. Every effort I made caused tension or movement in somes 
other part of the body, a curled lip, a clenched right fist, a holding: 
of my breath, a pushing of the foot, almost anything but a moves 


ment of the paralyzed left hand. | 

At that time, I was advised to treat my left hand as a tired! 
friend. I should let it lie but occasionally stroke it, lift it, massaget 
it gently, moving each finger periodically with the other hand, that 
is to say accustom the hand to being moved, making no strong; 


effort to move it. 


ef 
z 


“Voluntary Passivity” i 

At several further stages of my recovery I encountered further: 
evidences of this “voluntary passivity” which is so fundamental a: 
part of re-education. I was told that two facts must be con: 
stantly considered: that every physical action actually has two: 
parts: a pushing of one set of muscles and a “letting go” of: 
another set. When, for example, you clench your fist, two things: 
occur: (1) muscles in the palm and the palm side of the fingers: 
contract, pulling the fingers inward toward the palm, and (2) the: 
muscles on the back of the hand and wrist must let go to allow: 
the pull that is made upon them. Unless both elements of con- 
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a and “letting go” work together the action is halted or 
tky. Both sets of muscles must be conditioned together because 
aey normally act upon one another. For another example of this 
= action, it is to be noted that a paralyzed hand sometimes 
sponds best to slight adverse pressure. In learning to extend the 
agers, an advisable technique is to place the fist buried in a pan 
warm sand, and then to push the sand away with each finger 
y extending it. (This duality of action remarkably parallels the 
fection and detachment of the spiritual life. Gaining unity with 
iod must be accompanied by a giving up of creatures. ) 
The exercises of a paralytic must be rhythmical (speed is not 
nportant), continuous, and periodic. Hasty, jerky movements 
reate bad habits of impatience and tension which actually retard 
rowth. This rhythm is something to which the paralytic conforms, 
easantly and languidly, rather than a harsh regime to which he 
condemned. 
. 
jonfidence in the Director 
iConfidence in a director (or therapist) is another qualification 
willingness as exercised by a paralytic. A paralyzed person, due 
the nature of his malady (nerve damage), is unable to trust 
s own feelings. Since the paralyzed part is inactive it tends to 
main so. Much like a person gently aroused from sleep wants 
return to sleep. The paralyzed part, since it does not enjoy 
‘e native enthusiasm of the healthy parts, might very well be 
fagged along by the energies of the other faculties. Hence, the 
walytic must depend upon his director and follow his prescrip- 
ms almost blindly. 
It is at the very beginning of treatment that this confidence in 
e therapist is most needed. The paralytic is utterly lost without 
and a therapist who cannot gain this confidence is also worth- 
3s. When I first discovered I could not move a particular part at 
|| my reaction (as with most paralytics) was to forget it. It is 
most beyond belief that control can ever be regained. When my 
erapist told me that she had seen worse cases recover, I was 
nazed. For months, even years, I had to believe the confidence 
the therapist. As long as there is any nerve damage whatever, 
e judgment of the patient, as regards his own potential, is fairly 
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worthless. He simply must look elsewhere than to his own judgment 
for guidance. i 

By the same token, the paths to union with God are entirely 
new to the aspirant to spiritual life. He is utterly unable to chart 
his progress, he is at one time victim to an inertia which chains 
him to the spot, and, at another time, the same inertia hurls him 
forward like a piece of driftwood before a giant wave. The spiritual 
director can watch the course from a fixed position, and he is 
familiar with the inertia of ennui as well as the inertia of enthu- 
siasm. As a pilot of souls, he knows the rocks and the crosscurrents:: 
In this respect, a spiritual director guides another soul in the same 
way that a physiotherapist educates the muscles of a paralytic. — 

Which brings me to the third and last parallel: that the victim 
of paralysis must cheerfully repeat over and over again an infantile 
set of gestures. To illustrate this fact, I will use the case of a 
patient who is relearning how to talk. Talking, while being a 
common ability is one of the most delicate and complex muscular 
activities. The muscles of breathing, of the throat, of the lips, and 
of the tongue, when used in speech, work in an unbelievably 
complex concert. Relearning to talk requires that this complex 
be reduced to the thousands of component parts so that each set 
of actions can be studied and repeated. 

Let me take one word, and briefly outline the many muscular! 
movements that are used in saying it. Let’s use the word “God.” 
For the sake of brevity, I will exclude any description of thes 
cerebral and breathing activities, without which speech would be: 
impossible. Let’s consider only what goes on in the throat and: 
mouth area. To make the first hard “G” sound, the rear of the: 
tongue arches, partially closing the opening in the throat. The: 
soft palate above the tongue contracts, pressing down upon the: 
arched tongue to completely close the throat opening. In this: 
position the throat is “cocked” to make the explosive “G.” A rush: 
of air from the diaphragm builds up pressure behind this closed: 
door in the throat, the lips round to form the “O.” The arched: 
tongue suddenly drops and the contracted palate relaxes. The aif! 
bursts through the hole, making the explosive “G,” which turns to: 
“O” as it goes through the rounded lips. Then, suddenly, the tip: 
of the flattened tongue darts up and presses against the gums just 
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tbove the upper front teeth. Thus the “D” is struck! Saying “God” 
fakes a split second yet it involves all this complex of muscu- 
ar activity. 

We can split the process into even smaller parts. This may 
ound like analysis to no end, but the next point is a fact that 
t took me three years of experimenting to discover! I could not 
make the “G” sound, so we concentrated on exercises for the rear 
xf the tongue and the soft palate, but to no avail. Then my voice 
nstructor reminded me that the rear arch of the tongue can be 
made stronger by pushing the tip of the tongue against the lower 
ront teeth. People don’t commonly make the “G” sound in this 
vay, but I tried it, and, after years, I made a “G”! 

_ Again, on the question of the “D” sound. Try for yourself! Can 
rou distinguish the muscular subtlety between the “T” and the 
ID’? It is merely the difference between touching the tip of the 
Ongue in a staccato motion against the gums above the front 
rpper teeth (as for “I”) or pressing the tip of the tongue, in the 
fame position. 

_ All of this is only to show that repeated infantile gestures are 
he way by which a paralyzed voice apparatus may relearn speech. 
‘ou will hear an infant murmuring endlessly, “Ga, ga,-ga, ga, ga.” 
'. . The paralytic must do the same. At first there seems to be 
io relation between competent and clever speech and the “ga, 
a, ga,” but there is. And the infantile gestures must be cheerful 
x else the delicate muscles are strained by the tension, and the 
fforts are to no avail. 

- Likewise, there seems to be no connection between glorious union 
ith God and the “ga, ga, ga” of repeated psalms and ejacula- 
ions, but in all of these exercises a disposition is being developed, 
lidden spiritual “muscles” are being strengthened, and a rhythm 
: being felt. 

We learn of God through His creatures, and these familiar yet 
»arcely observed creatures, the muscles of the human body, indicate 
n order to us strangely paralleling the movements of the soul. 
ince we are, now and forever a body-soul composite, this parallel 
_to be expected. Having found it, I feel the discovery should be 
nid, no matter how awkwardly. 
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THE THREE STAGES OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, by Jules 
Grimal, S.M., The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1956, , 
377 pp. (three volumes), $2.95 per volume, $8.00 per set: 


“As many as received Him, He gave the power to be sons of God,” ’ 
These words from Saint John’s Gospel are the source of all spiritual | 
growth, for in accepting the revelation of the Word Made Flesh and - 
belonging to His Church, every Catholic becomes by grace the Son 
of God that Jesus is by nature. To live in grace is to enter with Jesus 
into the very life of the Triune God. Membership in Christ’s Mystical _ 
Body means being Jesus in today’s world and living in anticipation. 
of the final transfiguration into Christ in heaven for all eternity. The | 
late Father Jules Grimal, S.M., in his Three Stages of the Spiritual Life, 
endeavors to lead us to a further understanding and greater love of 
this dogma of life in Jesus for the Father’s glory. The work, originally ' 
written as a series of articles explaining the theological character of ; 
the spiritual life for Cahiers Thomistes, first appeared in Europe in the 
late thirties and is now presented to the English public by Joseph 
Buckley, S.M. a 

The three stages are expounded in small separate volumes entitled — 
True Conversion of Heart, True Work of Progress, and True Life of 
Union With the Father, and correspond to the classical division of the 
way of perfection into the purgative, illuminative, and unitive stages. It 
is not the author’s purpose to enter into an intricate discussion of the 
essence and nature of mystical union. He attempts only to help us in 
recognizing the necessity of the presence of Christ in our whole 
journey toward perfection and to encourage a complete surrender of 
ourselves to Jesus without whom union with the Father is unthinkable. 
Because it pleased the Holy Spirit to reveal in the New Testament, 
and especially in John and Paul, the incorporation of the faithful 
into the priestly and filial life of Jesus, Father Grimal develops his 
thesis in a scriptural rather than patristic or mystical light. 7 

True Life of Union With the Father (Vol. III) is a “practical and 
dogmatic” treatise of life with Christ for the Father. The defined 
truth of our sonship in Jesus is preferred to the analogy of marriage 
popular among mystic writers. This choice provides Father with sure 
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ooting and precision in his explication of the deified life. Not intending 
(9 oppose dogma and mysticism, the Marist priest merely presents 
t “manual” in assisting us “to glimpse the wonders, at once sublime 
md solidly real, of our communion with the filial life of Jesus.” Our 
livine election is from all eternity in the Word who, becoming incarnate, 
mvites us to share in His life of love and light. Introduced into this 
ife by Baptism, we submit ourselves totally to Jesus and “permit Him 
0 extend, and as it were, to reproduce in our soul, the sacrifice of 
peauty and sweetness which He offers in the bosom of the Most Holy 
"rinity.”.No greater gifts have been given us for nourishing this life 
han the Holy Eucharist, which fills our emptiness with Christ’s own 
3ody and Blood, Soul and Divinity; and Mary, the Mother of God, 
vho teaches us how we must prepare our souls for the coming of her Son. 
OF the three volumes (each separately purchasable), True Life of 
Jnion is the most outstanding. A knowledge of philosophy and theology 
will greatly aid the reader but is not a requisite for attaining the book’s 
raluable message. This demands only a meditative perusal. True Con- 
sersion of Heart (Vol. 1) and True Work of Progress (Vol. II), in 
iealing with the asceticism which union in Christ with the Father 
aplicitly demands, lack both the profundity and impact of the 
ormer. Their applications are directed toward priests, seminarians, and 
eligious, and few outside of this class will find here anything of 
aining interest. , 

We have St. Paul’s word that sanctity is God’s plan for everyone. 
fhe appearance in our time of catechetical, biblical, and liturgical 
evivals, and the recent papal pronouncement, Sedes Sapientiae, which 
hannels more effectively the apostolic life of religious priests is assuring 
idence that the need for educating each man in his vocation of 
ransformation into Christ is being fulfilled. And the increasing number 
£ secular institutes and lay apostolate groups proves that this work 
: not restricted to the hierarchy. In view of this the present enthusiasm 
or restoring the world to Christ, it is well to mention Father Grimal’s 
emark that “all apostolic work for souls throughout the world comes, 
arough human instruments, from the Blessed Trinity, who alone can 
each souls and vivify them.” Our zeal for souls will increase only to 
ae extent that we enter into the mystery of the Trinity and allow 
esus to continue in us His “mission of self-sacrifice for love of the 
father and salvation of souls.” Working apart from the Trinity and 
slying on our own talents, even our most exhausting labors in the 
faster’s vineyard are doomed to futility. Those who are dedicated to 
nriching others with the mysteries of Catholicism will themselves 
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discover in True Life of Union With the Father a thorough study 
the Christ-life and incentive for entering into a more perfect coum 


munion with it. ; 
Frater Kevin, O.C.D., Holy Hill, Wis. a 


ij 
SON OF THE CHURCH, by Louis Lochet, translated by Albert : 
J. La Mothe, Jr., Chicago, Fides Publishing, 1956, $4.50 


What is the place of human activity in God’s plan for salvation® 
Son of the Church by Louis Lochet is the result of the author's 
pondering that question and probing into his own apostolic activity, 
measuring the spirit of the world against the spirit of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, Son of the Church is a thoughtful review of the work of the 
Church as the continuation of Christ’s redemptive act. But Father 
Lochet’s probing goes further than that. He sets down for his own 
study considerations of the apostolic life of the Church, the purifications 
necessary for one who works for the Church, the missionary spirit, and 
missionary needs of today, and finally what is paradoxically both the 
fruit and the germ of all pure apostolic work — contemplation. The 
entire book presents a weighty self-examination of an apostolic man who 
is attempting to set his attitudes, intentions, and activities into ali 
ment with the purpose of all activities done in and for Holy Mother 
Church. oe 
The author does not write a book for priests alone, nor for missionaries _ 
in the popular sense of the word, although Father Lochet’s message 
would have a special pertinence for them. Rather, the book is directed 
to all Catholics who, by reason of their Baptism, go to teach all nations. 
The author reviews for himself and his readers the proper method of © 
carrying out the divine command, a way most efficacious for the Mystical _ 
Body and most effective for personal holiness. ; 
At the very outset, Father Lochet, as though he were a neophyte, — 
but with the wisdom of hindsight, forewarns himself against taking 
critical and presumptuous attitudes toward the Church and _ her | 
methods. He dismisses such temptations as that the Church can no_ 
longer contact a world community which no longer understands its 
rites, mentality, and attitudes. The apostolic man must avoid the snare — 
of becoming so enmeshed in ephemeral efforts toward peace, justice, 
social equality that he neglects to look forward and beyond apparent _ 
failures to the heavenly peace, justice, and equality which will perfect | 
all human limitations. Finally, the author brings to light the temptation 
that lurks for an apostolic man to see only what man is doing and ~ 
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it what God is doing, cutting God down to a human level and neglect- 
g the mystery of the Church. 
To overcome or to avoid falling into these temptations every son of 
e Church must cultivate dispositions founded in faith. He must have 
€ sense not of individual accomplishment, but rather that of “implant- 
Z the Church.” He must develop humility, obedience, a sense of the 
‘Oss, and a sense of priesthood. 
Father Lochet affirms for himself and for his readers, then, that to 
come involved in the mystery of the Church demands that we effect 
it only in ourselves, but also in our works, certain necessary purifica- 
ms from sin, from self-love, success, even from goodness. Then, 
sofar as a man is “aligned” to the mind of the Church, by so much 
es his spiritual activity become pure. In proportion to his intimacy 
th the Mystical Body, he is in the process of becoming purified, and 
cce his union with the Church means union with Christ, that intimacy 
th Christ will lead to perfect conversation with him in contemplation. 
Son of the Church provides a strong exposition of the work of an 
vstolic man: a man’s work can be effective for the Church insofar 
it is pure; the more pure, the more effective; and this progress in 
tity can have only the one result — contemplative prayer. The soul 
t gives itself entirely to Him, God turns to others. God raised Saint 
esa, to the heights of contemplation in order to turn her to the work 
the Church. Detached from everything for God, she enters the heart 
all things. The author writes: “She had found the secret of the 
iversal apostolate: ‘In the heart of the Church, my mother, I want to 
love.’ It is in this very heart that the apostle joins the contemplative. 
begins from a different slope, but it is the same summit and the 
€ mountain.” 
finally, one of Father Lochet’s conclusions is “. . . the contemplative 
: ultimately blossoms into apostolic and missionary influence, the 
stolic life is fulfilled in contemplation. In order to arrive at the 
ection of unity in Christ, it is necessary for the contemplative as 
as for the apostle not to leave his state to discover another, but to 
to the end of his road and to live in the fulness of the grace which 
pportioned out to him according to his situation in the Church. 
“it is life in the Church that transforms contemplatives into apostles 
{leads apostles to contemplation.” 
“he author would seem to have caught the flaming affirmation from the 
of the dying Saint of Avila—“I am a daughter of the Church” — in 
x to make all its implications come to life in our own day. 
Sister Mary Fanchon, C.S.J., Milton, Mass. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRIEST IN THE MODERN WORL D, 
by James A. Magner, The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwauke e 
1957, 291 pp., $4.75 . 


When after long years of training and preparation a young mam 
receives the Sacrament of Holy Orders and enters the ranks of 
priesthood, something truly magnificent has taken place. From 
day on, that young man carries on the work of Christ; he represents 
and stands for Christ. His lofty and unique position as “another 
Christ” makes him a man set apart. In order to help the priest live u 
to his huge responsibilities countless books have been written. Here w 
have another. This book is directed especially to pastors, and its pal 
ticular value lies in the fact that it is so comprehensive and cleat 
In a simple, straightforward manner Dr. Magner treats of practicalh 
every aspect of parish life. If his treatment lacks sparkle and verve 
it certainly does not lack objectivity and calmness, qualities eminently! 
desirable in a work of this nature. 

Particularly worthwhile in my view are his chapters entitled “Cul 
tural Life of the Priest” and “The Priest and the Missionary Concept 
In the first, Father Magner indicates how growth in culture cam 
make growth in grace more secure, how the uplifting force of know 
edge and culture contribute to the priestly life certain undeniablet 
advantages, such as: breadth of vision, power of judgment, a balance 
outlook on life, a refinement of spirit. It is reassuring to read thi 
eloquent defense of priestly culture. Let us hope it will allay som 
of the clerical suspicion of culture which is still to be found here an 
there in sacerdotal ranks. 

The chapter on the missionary concept in the parish struck me wit 
special force, because I read the book while preaching a mission < 
St. Agnes Church in Cleveland, Ohio. This is one of those city 
parishes which has radically changed character in the past fiftee 
years because of shifting population trends. But this parish has n¢ 
declined with the neighborhood. Far from being moribund and sluggist r 
it is bustling and alive, a vital center in the neighborhood. And thi 
is all due to the apostolic vigor of the pastor, Most Rev. Floyd Ly 
Begin, Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland, who has succeeded in revitalizing) 
the parish precisely because he thinks of it in terms of a missionary 
enterprise. a 

This book is worth reading (if you can afford it). It probably wont’ 
thrill or excite; nor will it be the cause of agonizing reappraisal among: 
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> clergy. But it will provide food for thought and nourishment 
' growth. 


Fr. P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


1E SPRINGS OF MORALITY: A CATHOLIC SYM- 
_ POSIUM, edited by John M. Todd, Macmillan, New York, 
1956, 327 pp., $6.00 


fohn Todd will be known to many of our readers as a man who wrote 
mughtful.and incisive articles for Integrity on subjects closely related 
those covered in this study, which actually grew out of a symposium 
id at Downside Abbey in 1956. This is intended to be but the first in 
series of “communications” from this group —an intention which I 
pe will soon be carried out, for Springs of Morality is one of the 
st valuable and stimulating Catholic books of the year. é 
he group involved in the symposium at Downside Abbey, made up 
priests and laymen, has for some time been meeting “regularly for 
purpose of communication.” Mr. Reginald F. Trevett, in his paper 
Symposium, gives you a notion of the spirit of their deliberations, 
1, in fact, gives you the specific tone of this book: 


all our discussions we have tried both to deepen our knowledge of the meaning 
divine realities and at the same time to live and think with our contemporaries. 
practice this has simply meant that we have taken at each of our periodic meet- 
; a single word, such as Love, Power, Inspiration, Order, and we have attempted 
pen our knowledge of the reality of which the word is a sign by sharing our 
sriences and the truth we have individually found in meditation and study. Then 
immediately follow this communication with a concerted effort to appreciate 
t the word we have considered means to our contemporaries; and what are the 
nts of contact between our concept of the meaning of the word and that held 
ose who do not share or only partly share our faith (p. 2). 


us the writers who contributed to this symposium have gone about 
- world with a moral Geiger counter, as it were, sounding out the 
dations and traces of true morality in all situations and corners 
mtemporary human experience. Keeping in mind the problem of 
uine communication, they scrap jargon and meaningless formulae, 
_ probe to reality. The result is a study that is the farthest possible 
ance from many of our textbooks on Catholic subjects, which seem 
rely on snipping and pasting of half-translated phrases from com- 
ataries upon St. Thomas. You can see the results of this type of text 
sn you sound out many a student of Catholic philosophy: you see 
ory sweating to bring out the well thumbed phrase, while the rest 
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of the mind stands unemployed. The trouble has been simply no comy 
munication at all. It is time for a new synthesis, for the mediaeva. 
synthesis, valuable and to the point, was “evolved rightly and inevitably 
in terms of the mediaeval situation. Clearly the fundamental principle 
of such a synthesis remain valid, but more is asked of the Catholil 
thinker today than a kind of intellectual Gothic revival” (p. 3). 

The temptation to quote from Springs of Morality is very strong 
the voice of Dom Aelred Watkin rings out clear and sharp on th 
historical influence of the Middle Ages on morality; he finds the tendeney 
to rely on formulae coming in at the end of the Middle Ages: 


v 

“Thus it is with the theological expression of religious dogma — it i 
necessary, it is true, but it is not all. To rest in it is to become rational 
istic, to mistake the expression of a truth for the truth itself, to divore 
the truth from the totality of human experience. The very elementi 
which gave precision to scholastic theology in the golden age were nov 
but too frequently transposed into mere rationalistic formulae. Theol og" 
grew apart from spirituality, dogma grew away from the life of prayer 
and from a liturgy which was everywhere becoming more and mop 
an automatic hieratic formula” (p. 63). 4 

Fortunately we see today a new understanding of the meaning 0 
liturgy for the layman, a realization that the center and sum of al 
things is the love of God. 

Catholic study groups—C.¥.M. groups, parish study clubs and th 


ing could very profitably devote a winter’s study to this symposium 
There is range of treatment that will touch everybody’s problem and 


influences upon morality: the Bible, the Greeks and Romans, th 
Middle Ages; it considers the implications of secondary sciences sud 


to a usually humdrum topic) and international relations, From an 00 
cupational point of view, the problems of the teacher, the writer, the 
employer, the confessor, etc., are treated. The morality of societies ane 
groups outside the Church is carefully probed: Communists, Jew: | 
primitive peoples, Buddhists, and pure secularists are honestly and 
frankly appraised under this heading. 
The only plea I have as I leave this excellent work is that in future 
communications further study be given to the problem of internationa 
relations, and the morality of war, which still, I fear, is trundlit 
along the tracks of mere formula. A 
A. P. Campbell, Chatham, N. B., Canada 
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ZATCH US THOSE LITTLE FOXES, by a Carmelite Nun, 
_ Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955, 95 pp., $1.50 


The English Carmelite nun who distinguished her books, Each Hour 
iemains and Our Eternal Vocation, with an iridescent quality of style, 
as again achieved a unique blueprint of spiritual living. In a tiny 
plume, she sketches the hourly routine of a 24-hour day in Carmel, 
apturing its more radiant moments. Divine romance is romance, and 
nould be surely an important ingredient of books depicting cloister 
fe, balancing accurately the practical aspect for young and inquiring 
ocations. 

The daily schedule she presents is based on supernatural joy. She 
sveals this as she finds it in the everyday moments: in the garden, in 
ae stars, in grace, in “the happiness of doing what God wants us to 
0"; in the Divine Office, the rhythm of Matins, Prime, Vespers, and 
the quietest of all the hours . . . Compline.” Above all, in the Mass, 
rom behind the grille . . . “our Mass is a dark Mass . . . its innermost 
ecret held intangibly . . . in the heart of each Carmelite.” 

She is not always on the heights, of course. Her “little foxes” are the 
-eacherous temptations of the subtle sort St. Teresa calls light-as-foam, 
aat distract the interior love of the soul for God. She handles them 
whtly and deftly in each chapter, and thus provides the laity in general 
id Carmelite tertiaries in particular with pages of guidance. 

Tn the domain of spiritual writing, this is a very minor offering, yet 
syed as it is to the transcending essence of Carmelite spirituality, a 
ading of it produces two lovely and lasting fruits: contentment in 
od and a glimpse of spiritual joy. 


Mary Kiely, Providence, R. I. 


(ULES FOR THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, by Jose Guadalupe 
Trevino, translated by Rev. Benjamin B. Hunt, C.S.P., The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1956, 179 pp., $3.50 


‘Father Trevifio is a Mexican writer, a Missionary of the Holy Ghost, 
:o few of whose books have been translated into English. The present 
»0k will make the English spiritual-reading public eager to have more 
his. The original title, we are told in the translator’s foreword, was 
les of Spiritual Direction, and the book combines such theoretical 
tinciples and practical directives as might “supply for a director,” 
rough never adequately. 
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in any frightening sense. Father Trevifio divides his teaching into) 


He begins with apparent ruthlessness, for Rule I advises the read 
bluntly to “tear out at the roots affection for even semideliberats 
venial sins,” and throughout, he offers no shady bank on which a 
climber may sit down to rest — or at any rate, no natural shady b 
But this is misleading, for the picture of the spiritual life which | 
emerges is far from bleak, but sunny and attractive by its balance and 
its emphasis on the love of God and on the joy which is the fruit of 
abnegation. Among the “blunter” chapters, that on lukewarmness is 
perhaps the most outspoken, and yet here too there is no intransigence ! 
or exaggeration. We are not to confuse lukewarmness with aridity or> 
physical fatigue, and we are not to regard it as fatal. A 
Since the book is simple and presumes little previous instruction, it; 
may be read with advantage by beginners. At the same time, those 
guiding beginners may find some wise and experienced guidance for 
their own work. For the ordinary reader, lay or religious, the book; 
may serve as an introduction to or a review of the main precepts of 
the spiritual life. It is never dry or merely repetitious, and although it : 


eighteen “rules,” which are to lead the soul to total surrender to “i 
' 


practice which are mature and are attractively presented. Rules XIII | 
through XVII, which cover the span from “awakening in ourselves @ 
hunger for Jesus,” to the transforming union, end with a plea for a 
positive rather than a negative view of the Christian life, and with 4 | 
long quotation from Lucie Christine describing a vision of heaven. . 

Do not go to this book for any original approach or artistic presenta- - 
tion, but for solid doctrine and persuasive suggestion which steers 1 
quite clear of any prettied-up, “popular” or coaxingly humorous quality, | 
This is doctrine and direction undiluted, whose appeal is in its matt 

The translation is adequate, only occasionally falling into homileti 
clichés, as when “each and every” occurs three times on one page. 


C, E. Maguire, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mass. _ 


ST. IGNATIUS’ OWN STORY, edited by William J. You 
S.J., Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill., 138 pp., $2.50 


This book should be very warmly received not only because it is he 
first authentic English version of St. Ignatius Loyola’s own story, but 
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_ seventy pages the reader will have witnessed the awe-inspiring and 
.emorable development of man becoming a saint. True lovers of spirit- 
al reading will regret its brevity, but it may be that many seekers of 
tondensations” will benefit because of that seeming defect. 

‘St. Ignatius, mystic, founder of the Jesuit order, and author of the 
piritual Exercises, had to be urged and coaxed by his companions to 
rite a record of his life for the edification of his many followers and 
2 consented only after being enlightened that it was his duty to do so. 
‘His narration, which is in the third person, is very clear, very concise. 
vents are recounted exactly as they happened with a minimum of 
escription and detail. It does not cover his whole life but commences 
his twenty-sixth year when his conversion took place. 
‘Wholeheartedness characterized the young Spanish nobleman — in 
ss worldly romances, in battle, and his devotion to his country so that 
hen he pledged his love and allegiance to Christ, our Divine King, it 
as without reservation. Knowledge of the spiritual life was unknown 
him. He endured doubts, temptations, and scruples — “At that time 
‘od treated him just as a schoolmaster treats a little boy when he 
aches him. This perhaps was because of his rough and uncultivated 
aderstanding, or because of the firm will God Himself had given him 
His service. But he clearly saw and always had seen that God dealt 
ith him like this. Rather he thought that any doubt about it would be 
i offense against His Divine Majesty.” 

‘This confidence, which all saints must have, united St. Ignatius in 
ost sublime mystical union with the Divine Lover. There is no doubt 
it after reading his revelations. 

'We are deeply grateful to Father Young who gave us this translation 
pm the original Spanish and Italian texts. He is certain to win even 
‘ore admirers for his beloved Founder. 

{Included are several letters from St. Ignatius’ voluminous and instruc- 
ve correspondence. 


Catherine S. Concannon, Newport, R. I. 


OWARD THE SUMMIT, by Raymond L. Bruckberger, O.P., 
translated by Sister M. Camille, O.S.F., and Alastair Guinan, 
New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 160 pp., $2.75 


Any book with such a title, Toward the Summit, will be worth its 

iblication and its price if it even comes close to getting one pretty 

ell started along the way. Happily, we can state, that this second work 
Father Bruckberger, so entitled, brings us a long way. 
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It is a work which deals with faith, prayer, and the saints and the: 
quality which strikes the reader from the very first page is that 
author comes to grips in a very realistic manner with his subject. There 3 
is no beating around the bush. He tells you that he is going to taik 
about God and after you have read the book through, you are happy ? 
that he did and that he enriched your thought in a most interesting way, 

This work of Father Bruckberger is a splendid modern example of 
the “contemplata tradere” of his Order in the things of God. For here 
is thinking about the subject with a sensitive probing beyond mere: 
formulae. There is a refreshing quality not only in the way he brings 
God centrally into the picture but in the way he pursues God as a 
solution and not as a problem, bringing a wholeness to all that he writes. - 

There is another quality which intrudes itself on the reader from 
the outset. The author refuses to think in unexamined formulae. It is: 
his purpose to see the dimensions of truth enshrined within a phrase or ' 
a principle. And this is fruitfully accomplished in the section in which 
he deals with prayer. if 

Here we have a keen examination of what is meant when we say 
that the soul needs prayer, and of what prayer does for the soul, From | 
this point there is carefully spelled out the need we really have for ° 
prayer and the direction which our prayer should take. Conjoined sf 
this section is a brief commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. It takes each \ 
section of the Lord’s Prayer and pinpoints conclusions which can be 
fruitfully meditated upon by the reader who will find his whole 
spiritual horizon broadened beyond words. This section alone of the : 
book is a guarantee of the value given for the money paid. % ' 

Another chapter “Witnessing to Truth” provided further fruitful - 
insights into what it means to be a witness for Christ. It also develops 
the value of witnessing to truth in God’s scheme of things. | 
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Possibly the most unsatisfactory section is that which is written under 
the title “The Role of the Saint in Human Society.” The first eight or 
ten pages which set forth what holiness is and what a holy person is are 
very satisfactory. But the remaining pages of this section never seer 
to jell together as a conclusion to what is set down. It may be that 
the long and diversified quotations simply do not carry the original 
thought to its logical and necessary conclusion. You are not conscious 
of making any progress toward the Summit in this final section. 
While the substance of the book is well deserving of flowing praise, 
we cannot take the same attitude toward the proofreading or possibly 
the translation in various parts, Since the reviewer did not have the 


original in French with which to compare this English product, 


oe 
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mnot say whether the obscurity in several passages was due to faulty 
anslation or inherent in the original text. But there are several sections 
here even the tenth reading will not make head or tail out of them. 
ptably on page 48 and again abundantly on page 72 is this evident. 
‘ammatical constructions could hardly become more involved than 
ve. On other occasions throughout the work, a second reading of a 
iwagraph or isolated sentence was forced upon the reader, not so much 
‘penetrate the depth of thought but to be certain that the construction 
‘the sentence had not obscured the meaning behind the words. 

However, it is the final conclusion of this reviewer that this work 
Father Bruckberger has successfully accomplished one thing . . . it 
is given the reader a real glimpse of the Summit, union with God, 
d blueprinted a good part of the way. 
i Father Gerald Bucke, Boston, Mass. 


| 

HE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF DOM MARMION, by 
M. M. Philipon, O.P., translated by Matthew Dillon, O.S.B., 

Newman Press, 1956, 221 pp., $3.50 


if 
[hose who have read with profit Father Philipon’s interpretation of 
= doctrine of St. Therese and of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity will 
tleome this illuminating summary of the doctrine of Dom Marmion. 
the earlier book, the author’s task was somewhat different. He had 
shape into some kind of system the apparently unsystematized 
sights by which these two women, both young and neither theologically 
lined, had ordered their lives. Here he had to compress the formidable 
Ik of another theologian’s doctrinal writings, spiritual conferences, 
d letters of direction into a comprehensive synthesis of little more 
m two hundred pages. That he succeeds admirably is attested in 
3 introduction by Dom Raymond Thibaut, Dom Marmion’s own 
sciple, editor, and biographer. The Dominican has, he says, “extracted 
2 essence” of his subject’s spiritual teaching, has “been completely 
scessful in his efforts to enter into the Benedictine mentality,” and 
s brought out the “full power” of the teaching. 

Jne need do little more than underline this warm and authoritative 
Horsement. Those who know Christ the Life of the Soul and the other 
oks of Dom Marmion will find it good to be reminded of this 
irituality steeped in dogma, simple, stripped of all that was acci- 
ntal, and centred on Christ.” Readers not so familiar will find this 
mmary a clear and attractive introduction to these modern spiritual 
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Dom Marmion’s books marked, according to Father Philipon, “thes 
opening of a new era in spirituality.” His work was “based on the most 
fundamental sources of the Christian faith,” especially St. Paul’s Epistles; 
but the primary source was “his personal perception of God im 
Christ.” It is this union of theological precision with personal fe bi 
which is the special quality of the great Abbot’s work. “Transformati on 
into Christ” is the key formula of his teaching as of his own spiritual 
development. He wanted to bring “narrow, tormented, troubled soul 1 
to peace by bringing Christ into their lives. He has told us himself thatt 


his aim was “to show that Christian perfection consists simply in 


domination of all our activity by Christ.” é { 

The book is divided into five parts, of which the first is devoted t 
Dom Marmion’s own spiritual biography. The other four discuss hist 
doctrine in general, his “monastic spirituality,” the vocation of hes 
priest, and the place of Mary in our lives. It is disarming to ind 


the freedom of spirit which he practiced as well as preached, whili 
adhering absolutely to every smallest detail of the Church’s teaching; 
and to the writings of St. Thomas. But for him, all is summed up in 
this: To be a child of God (and of Mary) by being an alter Chi 
The translation has that high virtue and charm, not too often e 
countered, of not drawing attention to itself as a translation. d 
C. E. Maguire, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mass. ; 


WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD, by Eva Firkel, M.D. , 
translated from the German by Hilda C. Graef, Fides; 
Chicago, 220 pp., $3.50 4 


It is a good and a necessary thing for women today to have and to 
know a book of the type Dr. Firkel offers. With skill born of a warm! 
sympathy for women who are coping with the artificial problems of 
an increasingly technical world, and the trained knowledge of her 
profession, she has prepared a practical, ready-to-use handbook of 
counsel and guidance for them. She has selected the needs of the 
majority of married and unmarried women by the findings of present-day 
psychology, psychiatry, medicine, pathology. She says in fact, “This book 
has been written so that women may know themselves better.” aq 

Her style is rapid and conversational. Too much ground is covered 
to offer more than generalities but some of these could be develop od, 
particularly in the spiritual field, as foundation for valuable work, in 

q 
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iat is so far a desert. It is a weakness of the book that spiritual values 
» thus constantly recommended only en passant, and without vital, 
ritual discussion. Also they are often unfortunately scrambled so 
liscriminately with the material motifs as to give the impression, an 
‘oneous one I am sure but present nonetheless, that the author is 
ering a basic foundation for the Christian life of modern women on 
vague, comfortable spirituality. Compare for instance the author’s 
inition of the vocation of the unmarried women in the world as she 
res it on p. 138 with her statements on p. 163, Perhaps Dr. Firkel 
ly someday make a selection of her source materials and give women 
richer and more clear-cut manual in the spiritual field alone. It is 
2ded and would surely be welcomed. 

A word is in order to express appreciation of a smooth flexible 
mslation aptly and carefully rendered for precision of meaning and 
nught. 
Mary Kiely, Providence, R. I. 


HE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST, by Robert Hugh Benson, 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1955, 167 pp., $3 


Thére are books that appeal to certain types of people; books that 
valuable to a particular age; books that grow out of and express 
lefinite milieu. Even spiritual books have a distinctly limited flavor 
asteful to some and not others — because they are written in terms 
a particular devotion, tradition, school of thought. Most books, there- 
©, are limited in their effects: (1) what type of person is reached, 
what faculty alone of the person is stimulated and exercised, (2) 
at virtue is explored, explained, and utilized, (3) what devotion is 
teased, (4) a way of thinking is enhanced, (5) a certain aspect 
(Christianity or religion is emphasized above all others. 

3ut every now and then—two or three times in the life span of a 
n, if he is lucky—a book is written that seems to transcend all 
‘tations, thus achieving the brilliant, abiding qualities of a classic: 
wersality, agelessness, and depth. 

Iveryone can read the book; it is so eminently readable. Everyone 
tht to read the book; it is so essential, so pertinent. And whoever 
es read the book necessarily reacts with more than the intellect 
me or the will or the emotions, but with his whole being, and in- 
tably responds with such alacrity and intensity that there is a real 
der transformation, which means far more than reader reaction: a 

has been turned inside out like a glove. 
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Such is the nature of this book by Robert Hugh Benson. 
Religion is not a dead, drab, dreary thing. It is the most excitin 
thing in the world. It is not a moral code, it is a divine roman 
between the Hound of heaven and the paragon of earth. It is some- 
thing deeper and richer than any catechism could even hint at; me 
vital and mysterious and enticing than theological textbooks will eve 
manage to show. The author indicates as much by the books title 
and proves it masterfully by its contents. 

Part I, “Christ in the Interior Soul,” is a splendid and concise expos 
tion of the life of prayer. His explanation is clear, and convincing 
because he writes not in cold theological or eerie psychological te: ms, 5 
but in terms of friendship with Christ. Even the purgative way becomes 
understandable and positively inviting. Lt 

This portion of the book has made friends out of people who weres 
formerly merely servants of Christ, or who thought they were. It h 5 
also prevented denial and rejection and defection on the part of Christs 
followers. 

“The way of the spiritual path is strewn with the wrecks of souls 
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her to think that His graces were Himself; a third because woundi adi 
pride still rived, and bade her to be true to her own shame rather: 
than to His glory.” All these stages and processes are known; every 
spiritual writer that has ever lived has treated of them over and over! 
again from this standpoint or from that. But the end and lesson of 


love of God until she has cast her whole weight upon Him. + 

Part II, “Christ in the Exterior,” possesses some of the most beautiful 
pages ever written on the Eucharist, the Church, the priest, the sz int, 
sinners, average man, and the sufferer. But it is all “actually about) 
Jesus Christ Himself, doing that work externally and authoritatively 
which cannot be done with any certain success in the interior life— 
subject as that is to a thousand delusions and misunderstandings and 
complications for which there is no other remedy.” ib 

Just as the first two parts of the book are a consideration of the 
friendship of Jesus Christ, and their various modes in which He off or 
it to us, whether interiorly or exteriorly, in the depths of our conscious 
ness, or in His representatives on earth, each in his various degree 
so Part III is a solid, stirring meditation on the Gospels as the a 
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cord of that supreme pledge of friendship which He gave once for 
, the manifestation of that greatest of all loves by which He laid 
wn His life for His friends. 
The way Father Benson introduces this part of the book may leave 
taste for more: “As we look on Him crucified, we see a bewildering 
salth of functions which He performs for us on the Cross; like a 
vereign He bears upon His own wounded Breast all those orders 
d insignia, which He alone can bestow. Priesthood is there, Royalty, 
> Prophetic Office, Sacrifice, Martyrdom — all alike are jewels which 
» confers on those who follow Him, each in His own degree. But, 
* the most part, we shall pass these by: we shall consider Him from 
at same standpoint as that from which we have considered Him 
roughout — as our own familiar Friend who trusted us, and who was 
warded by us with the Crown of Thorns; who yet is content to bear 
this and a thousand Passions more, if at the end He can but 
tsuade us that He loves us. He spoke Seven Words as He hung 
pre on Calvary, and each tells us of His Friendship.” 
Monsignor Benson was not only a great novelist, for which he is 
il known, but an outstanding speaker. This book was originally a 
lies of sermons delivered in London, Rome, and New York. They 
re first published by Longmans, Green and Company, in 1912, and 
re reprinted by the Newman Press in 1955, 
for those readers familiar only with his fiction, The Friendship of 
will reveal the power and charm and solid theological impact 
(Monsignor Benson’s ascetical teaching. 


Father William, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 
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